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OBITUARY 


gg oe AHMAD HUSAIN, NAWABSIR AMIN JUNG, x.c.1.e., 
died in the early morning of 27th August, 1950, at his house Amin 
Manzil, Saidabad, Hyderabad, and was buried close to the Mosque 

of Bukhari Saheb, in the same locality. 

He was born in Vanambadi, Madras ; the date of his birth is given 
as 7th August, 1863 A.D: His father’s name was al-Haj 
Khatib Muhammad Qasim. He distinguished himself as a bright 
scholar at the Christian College, Madras, and referred always with great 


affection to his old Scottish teachers of that institution. He was probably 
the first Muslim to take the M.A.degree in philosophy from the University 
of Madras. Later (in 1888) he passed the B.L. examination of the same 
University, and worked for a time as a ag partner with the famous 


practising lawyer, Mr. Eardley Norton. 
some very important legal cases. 

At Mr. Norton’s recommendation he was appointed on 25th 
March, 1893, as Assistant Peshi Secretary to the late Nizam of 
Hyderabad, H.H. Mir Mahbub Ali Khan Bahadur, of revered memory. 
On Nawab Sarwar-ul-Mulk’s retirement from State service, he succeeded 
him as Peshi Secretary. The present Nizam H.E.H. Nawab Mir Osman 
Ali Khan Bahadur, also reposed great trust in and conferred upon him 
the title of Amin Jung, raising him to the rank of minister of Peshi. The 
Nawab Saheb retired in 1934. During the short-lived ministry of the late 
Sir Ali Imam he held the judicial portfolio of the State, and he was knighted 
by the British Government. He was also a member of the Hyderabad 
Delegation to the Round Table Conference. 

Sir Amin Jung, in addition to holding high governmental offices, was 
a scholar of repute. He was a keen student of Philosophy and Law, 
History and Literature, and, with his knowledge of Arabic and Persian 
in addition to English and Urdu, delved deep into the literature of those 
languages, particularly in the subjects of his interest. He evinced keen 
interest also in General Science and Mathematics and his magnificent 
library contains a large and varied collection of books. His only recreation 


n that capacity he took part in 

















was the society he kept with them. Most of them contain his notes in the 
margin and he remained a voracious reader till the end of his days. 

Sir Amin Jung was also a zealous Freemason and rose to high rank in 
that fraternity. He was a member of several learned societies, a Fellow of 
the Royal Astronomical Society, and office-bearer of the Hyderabad 
Poetry Society and President of the Islamic Culture Board. He contributed 
to several well-known literary and other journals and latterly published 
some papers on Sufism. 

Unfortunately, though he preserved his faculties even at the great age 
of 87, the last few years of his life were beset with many tragedies. A few 
years ago he lost Lady Amin Jung and then four promising and grown-up 
sons. Then he lost two sons-in-law and a daughter. Religious faith and 
a philosophical mind helped him to bear these bereavements with fortitude 
and he was never known to have complained. Till the end he took personal 
interest in Islamic Culture and was a familiar figure in the life of Hyder- 


abad. In his death, Hyderabad has lost one of its last links with the past. 
May his soul rest in peace ! 

The Islamic Culture Board wishes to convey to the late Sir Amin 
Jung’s relatives its sincere condolences in their bereavement. 
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RIYAD AL-INSHA—ITS LITERARY AND 
HISTORICAL VALUE 


N his admirable monograph on Jami ‘Aqa ‘Ali Asghar, Hikmat in the 
course of a brief note on the poet’s connections with India and a few 
letters addressed by him to the Malik at-Tujjar has expressed his 

inability’ to provide his readers with an account of the Malik at-Tujjar, 
} who, the author thinks, must have been a person held in high esteem. 
; Had he taken the trouble of turning over the pagesof Firishta or any other 
general history of India, he would have got ample material for an account 
of the life of the Malik at-Tujjar known in India as Mahmid-i-Gawan. 
For any student of Indian history who proposes to present a life-sketch 
) of Khwaja Mahmiid Gawan the usefulness of the Riyad al-Insha as an 
important source of history cannot be overemphasised. Professor H. K. 
Sherwani appreciated the importance of its contents and quoted it exten- 
sively in his Vife of Mahmiid Gawan but the grandiose style of the Khwaja 
has rendered the contents difficult for an average reader. 
: The Idara-i- Makhtatat-i-Farsi of Hyderabad (Deccan) deserves the 
: thanks of all students of Indian history for having brought out a beauti- 
: fully printed edition of the Riyad. As the editing of such a difficult work 
is an uphill task and requires the collaboration of more than one scholar 
this publication has been criticised very severely in certain quarters for 
numerous errors chiefly of print, but considering the manifold difficulties 
which the editor had to overcome our attitude should be one of apprecia- 
tion rather than that of disparagement and condemnation. 

Of the several arts cultivated and developed under the ‘Abbasid Caliphs 
in Baghdad the art of epistolary composition attracted the attention of all 
the aspirants for higher posts, for proficiency in this art was a guarantee 
for promotion to the highest position under the Caliphs. “‘ Which minister 
is contained in your skin '’? was the significant question addressed to ‘Amr 


Ibn-Mas‘ada by Ja‘far Ibn-Yahya Barmaki. Numerous instances may be 








1. Jami by Hikmat, p. 53. 
2. Duh al-Islam, vol. 1, p. 168. 
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quoted of ‘Abbasid ministers whose writings were looked u as fine 
specimens of good literary style. It was not without signi ce that 
several works were pape for providing the prospective katib with the 
necessary equipment. The general tradition was favoured and practised 
under almost all the Muslim ruling dynasties whether they came under 
the direct influence of Baghdad like the Buyids, Samanids, Ghaznawids 
and Seljuqs or displayed an attitude of defiance and independence like the 
Umayyads in Spain and the Fatimids in Egypt. 

In what esteem the art of epistolary composition was held in the 
medizval age can be judged from Nizam: ‘Arddi’s account of a katib in 
the first chapter of his Chahar Magila. How far does Mahmid Giawan 
fulfil the conditions which, according to Nizami, a katib must possess if 
he aspires to a place in the galaxy of the talented ? Even a cursory glance 
at the pages of the Riyad is sufficient to convince a reader of the great 
intellectual and cultural equipment of the author who seems to have made 
a profound study of the ‘Qur'an and the Traditions, the Arabian poetry 
written before and after the advent of the Prophet and handed down as 
a rich and valuable legacy to the generation of Khwaja Mahmid, the 
literary works of Sa’ib, Sab; and ‘Utbi, the Persian poetry of Anwari, Rami, 
Sa‘di, Hafiz and a host of others, the mystical literature produced in Arabic 
and Persian and the sciences which were studied by the scholars of his time. 

Though the Riyad al-Insha contains only a fragment of the literary 
output of the Khwaja and thus deprives us of a complete and trustworthy 
biographical account of the author, still it furnishes us with certain details 
of his life which are of great importance for forming a correct estimate of 
the character and achievements.of the Khwaja. From his early childhood 
learning was the one pursuit which attracted him most. Even in the prime 
of youth the book and the pen were his constant companions and “ the 
neck of the pigeon of the soul was devoid of the collar of attachment to 
songs and beautiful maidens. "’ In a spirit of self-pride he proclaims :—? 
“Ink is my wine and the inkstands form my cups. Pens are my 
boon-companions and my verses are my fruits. My singing girl is the 
dove which is niggardly of its beauty and which lets down the curtains 
of green leaves.” 

A man whe had so zealously devoted himself to studies and whose 
mind was inspired with a desire for progress and advancement could 
rightly claim that ‘‘the beautiful virgin® thoughts adorned and attired with 
charming language are the outcome of his own mind.” Others may lay 
their hands on the writings of their predecessors and give out to the world 
this borrowed stuff as their original contribution but this pernicious 
practice was distasteful to the Khwaja who claims originality for himself 
for he is ‘a swimmer® in the dashing waves of the oceans of the divine 
bounty and a traveller in the lands of the unbounded favour.” 


1. Riydd, p. 9. 
2. Tbid., p. 12. 
3. Ibid, p. 13. 
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Apart from what the Khwaja thought of his own literary efforts we find 
that some of his distinguished contemporaries were loud in their apprecia- 
tion of his fine style. the Insha-i-Jami the tone of the letters addressed 
to the Khwaja is highly complimentary and in fact some of them have 
been written in verse. Towards the end of a Ghazal in his Kulliyat which 
seems to have been compiled in the reign of Sultan ‘Abi Sa’id whom Jami 
praises in the preface, the poet expresses a desire to send the fine 
commodity of his elegant verses along with a caravan leaving for India so 
that it might receive the approval of the Malik at-Tujjar. 


et Se pF yee pt dey ATT Olyy te AI ope 


Firishta quotes the last two lines of this Ghazal and wrongly calls it 
a qit‘ah.’ He has also reproduced in his history two couplets from a long 
qasida addressed to the Khwaja-i-Jahan. In this qasida which comprises 
85 verses Jami speaks highly of the artistic wre | of the Khwaja’s letter 
and notwithstanding the unbounded desire he had for seeing the Khwaja, 
expresses his inability to fulfil this desire on account of old age and other 
obstacles. The Khwaja combined in his person an ascetic and an aristocrat 
and it is to this wonderful combination that Jami makes a pointed reference :- 


Lal ead ee Si Slap la |) Bee Sl ely |) Olpn ee 


Besides Jami, the Khwaja had other admirers, at the request of some of 
whom he, in spite of his numerous duties in connection with the adminis- 
trative work which allowed him little time for literary pursuits, agreed 
to arrange in a book form some of his letters under the title of Riyad al- 
Insha. It is a pity that the Khwaja did not think it proper to include all 
his letters in this collection, otherwise we would have possessed a first- 
-hand information concerning the life and work of this great minister. 
Though the Riyad covers a wide range of subjects extending over a period 
of about forty years, its contents have not been arranged in a chronological 
order because such an arrangement would not have served the purpose 
which its author had in mind. Another important fact to be borne in 
mind is the later additions which the Khwaja made and of which he 
makes no secret, with a view to providing the aspirants for secretaryship 
with specimens of literary writing. After his elevation to the rank of a 
minister (862 A.H.) and particularly when he became the prime minister 
870 A.H.) and his responsibilities increased, it was difficult for him to 
nd leisure for satisfying his literary taste ; still it must be said to the 
credit of the Khwaja that he could snatch a few moments to communicate 
his feelings of gratitude and regard to the mighty monarchs of his age 
like Sultan Net aes the conqueror of Constantinople, Sultan‘ Aba 
Sa‘id, Sultan Husayn and ‘Amir Jahan Shah ; to make repeated and humble 
requests to princes and princesses of Gildan to be kind to the members of 
his family and to take particular interest in his son ‘Abdullah whom he 
1. Firishta, vol. I, p. 694. 
2 
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had sent back to his native place for ar rng: the dignity of the family ; 
to his sons and relatives expressing deep feelings of efiaction for them 
and giving them very sensible advice; to his friends and col leagues 
demonstrating the sincerity of his own friendship and pouring out his 
wrath upon his enemies and. opponents ; and lastly to the celebrated 

stics like Shaykh Sadr-ad-Din Rawasi, Khwaja ‘ baydullah Ahrar and 
Maulana Jami seeking their blessings and to scholars like Jalaluddin 
Dawwani and others asking them to come to India and allow the people 
of India to be benefited by their learning and scholarship. Besides, there 
are a number of letters in the Riyad which he evidently wrote on behalf 
of the Bahmani king Muhammad Shah in his official capacity as a minister. 
Most of the letters contained in the Riyad were written at a time when 
the Khwaja had made his mark in the Deccan and had established the 
position of the Bahmani kings on strong foundations while of his earlier 
writings there are only a few specimens. The majority of the letters have 
been written at Muhammadabad, Bidar, the Bahmani capital, while a few 
have been addressed from the field of military operations, e.g., Sanga- 
meshwar, Vijayanagar and Goa. There is only one letter in the at en 
which indicates that it was written at Gulbarga. Of the numerous letters 
which a man of Khwaja’s temperament must have addressed to his rela- 
tives before his arrival in India he has selected only two, one written when 
he was in Syria and the second in Mecca. There is still a third letter 
which seems to have been written before he arrived in India. The Riyad 
contains one Arabic letter’ which, as the editor tells us, was written to 
the Sultdn of Egypt on behalf of the king of ‘Iraq. 

It is curious to note that the Khwaja does not mention the name of 
the year in which a particular letter was written but contents himself with 
the name of the month without specifying the exact date. Though in the 
absence of any specific mention it is difficult to assign the correct date to 
a letter, yet in certain cases there is a volume of circumstantial evidence 
which provides a strong clue to the fixing of a date. For example, in some 
of his letters the Khwaja makes repeated references to the conquest of 
the well-known forts of Machal, Khelna, Raingane, Sangameshwar and Goa 
and thus enables the readers to be precise in the knowledge of the year 
when those letters were written. From the general trend of the letters 
in which the Khwaja speaks highly of his achievements as a general and 
an administrator and from the different stations of life which the addressees 
of these letters occupied, it may safely be presumed that the Khwaja acted 
as if he had received a divine mandate for including the whole of Vijaya- 
nagar within the Bahmani kingdom. No doubt the Khwaja was an exile 
from his native place and did not respond to the invitation of Sultan 
‘Alauddin to return to Gilan for which he apparently professes so much 
attachment ; still he evinces a keen interest in the welfare of the members 
of his family left behind. He was very anxious to see that his ancestral 
property remained intact and that his family retained the respect and 


1. Riydd, pp. 376-377- 
2° 
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reputation which it had enjoyed for long. It was only as a part of this plan 
that the Khwaja had sent back to Gilan one of his sons, ‘Abdullah, who, 
however, by his misbehaviour shattered all the hopes of the aged father. 
The Khwaja nowhere mentions the year in which his son left for the 
native place but in a letter addressed to Sultan ‘Alauddin after recounting 
his glorious conquest of Machal, Khelna, Raingana and Goa he informs 
the Sultan of the delayed departure of his son who was then to leave for 
Gilan next year according to the revised schedule. Since the fort of Goa 
surrendered to the Bahmani forces in the year 876 A.H., it is easy to 
conclude that the departure of ‘Abdullah must have immediately followed 
the conquest of Goa, for in another letter addressed to the same Sultan 
he mentions the departure of his son ‘Abdullah to Gilan and the appoint- 
ment of another son ‘Ali, Malik at-Tujjar as the head of an expedition 
against Vijayanagar. In this connection it is necessary to remember that 
even at the time of Nizamuddin Ahmad Shah’s accession to the throne, 
the children of the Khwaja were still in Gilan. Replying to a letter of 
Sultan ‘Alauddin after the latter had annexed Rasht to his own state in 
867 A.H., the Khwaja begs to be excused from going to’ Gildan on the 
ground that such an act on his part would be construed as an indication 
of — and ingratitude towards the young Bahmanid king Ahmad 
Shah. Toiwards the end of the same letter the Khwaja requests ‘Alauddin 
to allow his children to leave for India and in case their departure? is 
delayed he would be obliged to interpret it as a disfavour. However he 
assures the Sultan that after his children’s arrival in India he would depute 
one of them for service under ‘Alauddin. This letter must have been 
written between 867 and 870 A.H. In the same manner we can assign 
approximate dates to some of the other letters. The Khwaja does not 
specifically mention the year in which he compiled the Riyad nor does 
any other authority help us in this matter. The date of the compilation 
of Manazir al-Insha is said to be 880 A.H.* It was evidently compiled 
after the Riyad for in the preface of the latter the Khwaja mentions that 
he contemplates the preparation of a manual of guidance for the prospec- 
tive stylists. One of the latest incidents mentioned in the Riyad is the 
death of Sultan ‘Alauddin in 880 A.H.* ‘Alauddin had two sons Dubbaj 
and Ishaq, the latter being a grandchild of Amir Muhammad Rashti. In 
the Riyad there is a letter addressed to the mother of Ishaq after he had 
succeeded his father. As far as I know, these are the two latest incidents 
mentioned in the Riyad. Hence I am inclined to presume that the Riyad 
must have been compiled in 880 A.H. or after that date. 

A study of the contents of the Riyad will convince any one that its 
author is a man of vast erudition and learning. Since the Khwaja used 
to write verses and on the basis of the authority of Firishta was even the 
1. Riydd, p. 103. 

2. Ibid., p. 104. 
3. Mahmid Gawain by Sherwani, p. 187. 
4. Tarikh-i-Gildn, p. 350. 
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author of a diwan, it is not too much to i from him an eloquent 
tribute to himself for his accomplishments. In an Arabic qasida written 
in imitation of Badi‘azzaman al-Hamadhani in which he glorifies his 
patron Sultan Muhammad Bahmani, the Khwaja’s attention 1s naturally 
drawn towards Hassan ibn Thabit, the panegyrist of the holy Prophet. 
One of the letters — I believe, was probably the first addressed to 
Sult@n ‘Alauddin, begins with a few Arabic verses composed in honour 
of the Sultan by the wae himself. The Khwaja expresses deep gratitude 
to the grandfather of the prince who was also known as Amir ‘Alauddin 
and who died in 844 A. "He 

In fact this ‘Alauddin and the Bahmani king Humifyin are the only 
two patrons to whom the Khwaja expresses his sincere indebtedness. 
Besides the above-mentioned Arabic qasida there are also two Persian 
qasidas in honour of Muhammad Shah Bahmani. In these two qasidas 
he imitates Kamal Isfahani and Anwari respectively. The Khwaja pro- 
claims his superiority over the great ministers who have preceded him, 
compares his genius to Ibn al- Furat who is in no way inferior to Ibn al- 
‘Amid or Sahib ibn ‘Abbad, speaks in eulogistic terms of his poetry and 
prose, and though yielding the palm to Kamal in poetry, claims precedence 
over him in learning and excellence. 


Se cae alin » oliat ope SHI Gk 33 Hop US pie Qe 
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The Khwaja’s preference for Ibn al-‘Amid and Sahib in prose and Anwar 
and Kamal in poetry clearly indicates the true nature of his literary taste in 
which simple and unadorned style has no fascination. He is generally 
enamoured of exaggerated descriptions. For example in a letter to his 
elder brother he describes the latter’s elegant style as exciting the jealousy 
of Sabi and Sahib and eclipsing the eloquence of ‘Utbi and Mutanabbi. 
This description further strengthens us in the view that the Khwaja was 
a great admirer of Sabi, Sahib, ‘Utbi, Qabis [bn Washmgir and others 
who had discarded the simple and direct style in favour of a highly ornate 
and florid one. A study of the contents of the Riyad makes it abundantly 
clear that like Wassaf and Juwayni the Khwaja carries the extreme 
Saj' (rhymed prose) and other literary artifices. His mastery over the 
Arabic language is probably responsible for the large Arabic element 
which occupies a predominant position in all his letters. Besides the 
Qur’anic verses, traditions, sayings of ‘Ali, Arabic proverbs and a large 
number of Arabic verses which are interspersed throughout the book the 





1. Tarikh-i-Gildn, p. 216. 
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Khwaja’s predilection for Arabic may be judged from the fact that in most 
of his letters after having praised an addressee to his heart’s desire he 
begins to pray for his life and prosperity generally in Arabic—thereby 
rendering the contents of his book sufficiently difficult for those who do 
not know Arabic. The hyperbolic praises in which the Khwaja generally 
indulges are sometimes repugnant to good taste and exhaust a reader’s 
patience. It is rather surprising to find that petty princes of Gilan, ‘Alauddin 
with his capital at Fuman and Sultan Karkaya Sayyid Muhammad with 
Lahijan as his capital, have been described by the Khwaja as the mightiest 
kings that ever ruled the earth. However when the Khwaja uses highly 
complimentary phrases for his brother one is inclined to think that it was 
a mere formality of style which he was so scrupulously observing. The 
Khwaja wasa man of strong likes and dislikes. His love and hatred knew 
no bounds. Hajji Muhammad and Shaykh ‘Ali, the two influential men 
of Gilan, who were chiefly responsible for his migration, were never 
forgiven by the Khwaja who condemns them in the most emphatic terms 
and even goes to the length of scolding his elder brother for his partiality 
to them. When he receives a letter from his brother after a long interval 
he thanks the latter for renewing his fraternal affection but at’ the same 
time complains that his joy has been marred by the recommendation 
made by his brother in favour of one Tajuddin, the son of Najmuddin 
who by usurping the property of the Khwaja had provoked his resentment 
and whom the Khwaja was not prepared to give any quarter. Similarly 
the* appointment of Shaykh ‘Ali as an envoy of Rasht at Lahijan provokes 
) the Khwaja who does not only pour out his wrath upon Shaykh ‘Ali but 
also warns his own brother of the disastrous consequences which were 
likely to follow the appointment of sucha mischief-monger as Shaykh ‘Ali. 
In this connection it will be interesting to note that the Khwaja’s fears 
did not come true and this* Shaykh ‘Ali continued to advise Amir Muham- ‘ 
mad, the ruler of Rasht, to maintain friendly relations with the 
Sayyid, Prince of Lahijan. Another distinguished contemporary who was 
} the victim'ofthe Khwaja’s bitter invective and ruthless denunciation was 
Mahmiid Khalji of Malwa. This ambitious prince who aspired to be the 
lord of the Deccan tried to take advantage of the death of Humayan and 
of the young Nizamuddin Ahmad $hah’s assumption of the reins of 
authority at the age of eight. It was a very critical moment and the fate 
of the Bahmanid dynasty would have been sealed had it not been for the 
timely help which the Bahmanid king received from Sultan Mahmiid of 
Gujarat. The Khalji king is described by the Khwaja as ‘‘God’s condemned” 
and the “ vilest of mankind.” The climax* is reached when the 
Khwaja condemns the Khalji to the lowest pit of hell. 


ee rere o 








1. Riydd, p. 106. 

2. Ibid, p. 108. 

3. Tarikh-i-Gildn, p. 278. 
4 Riydd p. 87. 
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It was not only in the case of his political opponents that the Khwaja 
adopted this sternattitude but even his own children were not spared by 
him for their faults and shortcomings. Once when he! learnt that some 
pretenders to learning disapproved of his literary style and tried to under- 
rate it, he gave vent to his feelings of wrath against those detractors, 
compared his pen to the rod of Moses and its products to the miracles of 
the holy Prophet. As has already been pointed out, the Khwaja’s style is 
ornate and cumbersome and its most outstanding characteristic is the 5aj‘ 
which has an irresistible attraction for him. It was probably on account of 
his reputation for rhymed prose that his* master asked him to write three 
letters in the style of Shamsuddin Sahib-i-Diwan of which one was 
written extempore. We here reproduce one’ of these letters as a specimen 
of the style that was so dear to the Khwaja’s heart :-— 


oli Sail jl g cul Sage Why tere p bee ne gi Tey yy 52 
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The Khwaja’s passion for rhetorical beauties was unbounded. Not only 


does he make a frequent use of literary artifices in order to enhance the 
beauty of his style but he is never tired of making repeated references to 


plaice! 9 pla! ¢ uly ly lace! « ile 9 cain 


and even mentions J%¥e! cel,  , The Riya cbounds in Arabic 
proverbs and contains many instances of +/\<» . For example, the 
mention of the pigeons conjures up for the Khwaja the embattlements of 
towers, the fore-feathers, the feathers concealed under the wings and the 
wings of the angels mentioned in the Qur’an as two and three and four :— 
1. Riydd, p. 91. 

2. Ibid., pp. 287-289. 

3 Itid., p. 289. 
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deed lS OT eB) 9 IK coy Cp elbll 451} yt cb * 
EIN or drum! 9 tle lp yd 9 el! polyi ye ee! day eat 


The Khwaja seems to take delight in compound adjectives like 
OY! © sap lel Se? and ils ort ci ForbixT . In certain places his 
escriptions are marked by a long chain of similes. The planets which 

are described as the horsemen in the maidan (field) of the revolving sphere 

are provided with the spears of lights, the lasso of glances, the arrows of 
meteors, the horses of spheres and the stirrups of pole-stars. 


9 lah ole seg slyil deat & siylys SH Olan GL aL TIT 
pst jl Olam ell OLS Older 2 hi OE) 9 SW OTe 9 et ol 
= Si je J 9 Dj O! jge UT jt OLF ne wh Ske J 


The Khwaja begins a letter by comparing the argumentative faculty to a 
king who is ready to fight in the battlefield of spring with arrows, spears, 
javelins, helmet, shield and dagger borrowed from the garden :— 


pani fel 9 le Oke 9 Ae OF 5! yl, hese deel gh yet U 
clyal 9 Ky CVT fre dine y dee Wee Smee gli 29d 9 UT ILS 
Se eeee . ho eH got 


The Khwaja is fond of using synonyms, e.g., 

= SLil 5 Syd 6 ge 9 lye 6 lal 9 ei «Ks wise pling 0 5)3 
and -t#!,ol' . Sometimes he writes very long sentences which add 
to the difficulties of a reader. Mere acknowledgment by the Khwaja of 2 
letter from Sultan ‘Alauddin of Gilan occupies the space of seventeen 
lines with three Arabic and two Persian verses in addition. A variety of 
subjects with which the Khwaja begins his letters clearly demonstrates his 
vast reading and powerful expression. The letters are generally concluded 
by a prayer for the welfare and prosperity of the addressee. In some of 
his letters immediately before the conclusion he considers it necessary to 
state as to why he does not want to write anything more. Examples of 
this practice are to be found throughout the book. I would particularly 
like to draw the attention of the readers to pages 43 and 171 of the printed 
edition. It is rather strange that in spite of the Khwaja’s admission that 
only in certain places it is better to resort to ~\+! he makes it convenient 
for himself to adhere to it, to the exclusion of i' altogether. The use 
of some logical terms like ~~ £ rls 6 pl Oley 6 OY sie 6 ail te 6 ol te 
and J-b! ob + shows the Khwaja’s interest in logic. 


1. Riydd, p. 177. 
2. Ibid., p. 154. 
3. Riydd, p. 264. 
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That the Khwaja was keenly interested in poetry both Arabic and 
Persian is amply borne out by the large number of Arabic and Persian 
verses frequently quoted in the Riyad. The Khwaja’s fine literary taste 
reveals itself in the selection of graceful and charming verses some of 
which are repeated time and again. From amongst the Arabic poets 
Mutannabi seems to have captured the imagination of the Khwaja who 
always laid emphasis on the combination of the Pen and the Sword. 
Besides Mutannat:i, AbG Nuwas and Abul-Fath-al-Busti are also quoted 
in the Riyad. Some of the Arabic verses can be traced to al-Hamasa of 
Aba Tammam and al-Buhturi. We have already mentioned an Arabic 
‘ qasida’ written by the Khwaja himself. There are some other Arabic 
verses composed by him in which he praises’ Sultan ‘Alauddin of Gilan 
or speaks of the noble* origin of the Bahmanis and their glory. The 
Khwaja’s unambiguous statement makes it clear beyond doubt that the 
Bahmanis traced their descent to Bahman, a hero of ancient Persia and 
that there is absolutely no foundation for the story recorded by Firishta 
linking the title Bahmani with Gangu Brahmin. Since the text of the 
Arabic ‘ gasida ’ is mutilated in spite of the many corrections given in the 
errata it 1s difficult to pronounce any judgment on the Arabic poetry 
produced by the Khwaja. As far as his Persian poetry is concerned, one is 
constrained to admit that there is hardly anything refreshing or graceful 
in his verses which may recommend these to the lovers of the Persian 
language. Besides a number of Persian verses scattered here and there, 
the Khwaja has to his credit two dgasidas in honour of Muhammad Shah 
Bahmani and one in praise of Humayidn Shah. Perhaps we would have 
been in a better position to appreciate his poetry if the Diwan* which 
Firishta ascribes to him had been discovered. Of the Persian poets whom 
the Khwaja has tried to imitate or whose verses he has quoted Anwari, 
Kamal, Raimi, Sa‘di and Hafiz stand pre-eminent. 

As the Khwaja concludes a number of letters by mentioning the holy 
Prophet and his descendants and about eight letters and with the names 
of the Prophet and ‘Ali( 24> 5 +« ) Prof. H. K. Sherwani‘ thinks that in 
all probability the Khwaja was of Shia‘ persuasion. The learned professor 
has also adduced certain facts in support of hjs conjecture but a careful 
examination of all the facts taken together leads us to the conclusion that 
there are weighty reasons in favour of the Khwaja’s being a Sunni. An 
overwhelming majority of the Sunnis hold ‘Ali, Fatima and their descend- 
ants in great esteem and it is for this reason that Narullah Shustari has 
included some poets and scholars with pronounced Sunni views in the 
list of the Shia‘ in his Majalis al-Mu‘minin. If the Khwaja has mentioned 
at the end of his letters the Prophet and his descendants it is not sufficient 
to prove that he was a Shia‘, since the same words have been repeated 
1. Riydd, p. 98 
2. Ibid., p. 95 
}. Firighta, vol. I, p. 693. 
4. Mahmid Gdwdn, p. 195. 
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ten times in the Inshi-i-Jami. In spite of Jami’s qasidas in praise of ‘Ali 
and his descendants Mirza Muhammad Qazwini' is not prepared to 
accept the bona fides of the great poet and considers him to ~ a bigoted 
Sunni. Such an assumption, however, is hardly tenable in the case of the 
Khwaja who has unbounded love for ‘Ali, Fatima and their descendants. 
But we must remember that like a Sunni he mentions * the companions 
of the Prophet along with his descendants »¥Y\ «a+, 2\¢Y\ <T, yt 
In the preface of the Riyad he invokes* blessings on the companions of 
the Prophet and quotes the tradition in which the companions have been 
described as stars in respect of guidance. Again like a Sunni he uses the 
honorific expression* ay tie S for ‘Ali. In one of the letters 
Uthman ibn ‘Affan,® the third pious caliph, is quoted by the Khwaja but 
this fact in itself may not be sufficient to show his religious leanings. 
One important fact in favour of our view is that the Khwaja mentions 
‘Umar,® the second pious caliph, as the symbol of justice. While praising 
a certain king he describes him as <4 .# © 54> (possessing the 
qualities of ‘Ali and the justice of ‘Umar). To my mind this is a very 
strong point which should be considered as decisive in this matter. In 
the course of an advice to his son Malik at-Tujjar ‘Ali the Khwaja exhorts 
him to suppress injustice and treat all the people with justice and kind- 
ness and quotes the following line :’ 


ee 5 Jda wee i palG ates ell ie oe SS Jacl 


If any doubt still lurks inthe mind of any one I am sure it will be cleared 
by the following statement of the Khwaja in which he speaks of the Ijma* 
of Ahl as-S5unna :— 


ok byte ane jel elals Ae dle! JIN 52 0)! gam 
— 


Sakhawi’s statement to which we will refer later on, namely that the 
members of the Khwaja’s family were Shafiites, conclusively establishes 
the fact of his being a Sunni. 

In connection with the ending of the letters we must however add 
that in some cases other names like those of Uways and Dhun-Nun, 
Junayd and Ma‘raf and Salman and Suhayb have also been selected to 
mark the end of the letters, while in certain other cases the letters 4 » 
and >‘ are introduced at the end. 

Evidently these letters stand for the two Qur’anic chapters which are 
known as ©»)! and >| on account of the opening letters. As a source 





1. Jami by Hikmat, pp. 395-407. 
2. Riydd., p. 70. 

3. Ibid., p. 5. 

4. Ibid., p. 291. 

5. Ibid., p. 61. 

6. Ibid., p. 372. 

7. Ibid., p. 139. 

8. Ibid, p. 97. 
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of history for the biographical sketch of the Khwaja the importance of the 
Ri al-Insha was recognised by Professor Sherwani, who utilized it 
fully for presenting a detailed account of the life of the Khwaja and his 
achievements “ as a diplomat, as a soldier, as an administrator and as a 
man of letters. '’ We have no mind, to cover the same ground again and 
we will confine ourselves only to those matters which have either escaped 
the notice of the learned professor or which require further elucidation 
in the light of the material available to us. The first point to which I 
should like to draw the attention of the readers is the confused account 
of the political situation of Gilan. In fact the best sources for the political 
history of Gilan in the ninth century of the Islamic era is Mir Zahir ad- 
din Mar'ashi’s ot--4>, o¥f ¢.* edited by H. L. Robino. Mar’ashi was 
in the service of the Sayyid princes of Lahijan. Unfortunately the Muqad- 
dama, the first chapter, the introductory portion of the second chapter 
and some other portions are missing. The author’s main object was to 
write an account of the Sayyid princes but because of their neighbourly 
relations with the princes of Fuman and Rasht his work also throws light 
on the internal political situation of these states. At the time of the 
voluntary exile of the Khwaja, Amir ‘Alauddin I, who died in 844 A.D. ! 
ruled at Fuman while Amir Muhammiad Rashti had his capital at Rasht. 
Amir Muhammad's relations with his neighbours were sometimes marked 
by cordiality. For example in the year 850 A.H. when Qiadi Bachcha* 
Simnani was deputed by Shah Rukh to convey a message of good-will to 
Sayyid Nasir at Lahijan in view of his help to the royal forces against 
Ahmad Mughul fighting on behalf of the belies princes Mirza Sultan 
Muhammad the Sayyid prince Karkaya Nasir requested Shah Rukh to 
send a similar missionto Amir Muhammad Rashti who'had co-operated 
with Sayyid Nasir in that matter. Consequently Abdar-Razzaq, the 
author of the Matla‘as Sa‘dayn was selected to go to Rasht. According to 
the Khwaja’s statement Amir Muhammad was a mere figurehead and 
the real authority was exercised by Hajji Muhammad, the commander 
and Shaykh ‘Ali, the minister. In his letter to Sharfuddin ‘Ali Yazdi 
which is a severe indictment of these two nobles of Rasht he does not even 
spare his elder brother whom he accuses of negligence.* In spite of 
repeated warnings his brother continued to be indulgent towards Shaykh 
‘Ali. In order to express his resentment at the elder brother’s attitude and 
in view of the intolerable state of affairs he quits the native place and after 
visiting Egypt and Syria reaches Mecca. After an interval of two years 
his elder brother entrusts his own son Shamsuddin Muhammad with 
the administration and joins the Khwaja in the holy city. The enemies of 
the Khwaja’s family made things intolerable* for his nephew Shamsuddin 


t. Tarthh-i-Gildn, p. 216 
2. Matla’as Sa'dayn, vol. Il, parts 2 & 3, p. 865.(It has been edited by Professor Muhammad Shafi’). 
}. Riydd, p. 66, 


Ibid., p. 67. 
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Muhammad who had to flee from the country. Probably it was at Yazd 
that he took refuge with his teacher Sharfuddin ‘Ali Yazdi who refused 
to comply with the request of the messengers of Gilan for the return of 
Shamsuddin to his native place. It was for this reason that in the Riyad 
we do not find a single letter addressed to Amir Muhammad Rashti 
against whom the Khwaja has to say nothing except that he was a mere 
puppet in the hands of his advisers. Amir Muhammad's chequered career 
came to an end in 867 A.H.' when he was put to death. It was only then 
that Amir ‘Alauddin II made himself the master of Rasht as well, and his 
cordial relations with Sultan Sayyid Muhammad of Lahijan became 
further strengthened. To this cordiality and paternity the author of the 
Matla‘as-Sa‘dayn*? pays an eloquent tribute in the year 875 A.H. when 
he completes the second volume of his history. ‘Alauddin died* in 
880 A.H. and left two heirs—Dubbaj and Ishig. Dubbaj showed his 
disinclination to shoulder the burden of responsibility and was particularly 
interested in the art of wrestling. Ishaq who was a grandchild of Amir 
Muhammad Rashti possessed administrative capacity. One of the addres- 
sees of the Khwaja is the mother of Ishaq whom he assures that her 
father was not at all to blame for the hardships experienced by his relatives. 
Before we take leave of the princes of Gilan it would be appropriate to 
emphasise the fact that though the Khwaja actually belonged to Rasht 
he and his family commanded respect and influence throughout Gilin. 
His pride in ancestral nobility accounts for his anxiety to see that his 
family should retain the privileged position they enjoyed at home and 
that his ancestral property in Gilan should remain intact. 

On the authority of Sakhawi, ‘Abdur-Razzaq, Firishta and others, 
Professor Sherwani * tried to present the genealogy of the Khwaja in 
a tabular form but this statement requires some modification. In the first 
place the name of the grandfather is not Khwaja Kamal Gilani. His name 
as given by Sakhawi® is Ahmad and Khwaja Kamal Gilani represents 
Mahmiad. Thus according to Sakhawi the full name of the Khwaja should 
be Khwaja Kamiluddin Mahmid Gilani just as the name of his_ elder® 
brother is given as Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Ahmad Shihab al-Gilani 
Shafi'i. The full name of his brother is Shihabuddin Ahmad. Jalaluddin’ 
forms the part of Mahmid’s name as stated by the author of the Matla‘as- 
Sa‘dayn and not that of his father Muhammad as mentioned by Professor 
Sherwani. Shamsuddin Muhammad is not the cousin of the Khwaja but 
his nephew. The Khwaja’s elder brother had four sons—Muhammad 


. Tarikh-i-Gilan, p. 290. 
. Matla’, vol. Il, parts 2 & 3, p. 1360. 
. Térikh-i-Gildn, p. 350. 

. Riydd, p. 323. 

Ad-Dau’al-Lami’, vol. X, p. 144. 
Ibid., vol. Il, p. 94. 

Magla‘, vol. II, parts 2 & 3, p. 1361. 
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Husayn, ‘Abdul-Ghaffar and Ibrahim. Sakhawi has given te accounts 
of Shihabuddin Ahmad and his four sons in his ad-Dau al-Lamis. 
Ahmad? is described as a Shafi‘ite. It strengthens us in the belief that the 
members of the Khwaja’s family must have been Sunnis. He was known 
as Qawan and he studied under ‘Abdur-Rahman al-Hallal (or al-Hallali). 
Accompanied by his son Muhammad he visited Cairo and studied under 
Zayn az-Zarkasghi and Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani. At Mecca he married the 
daughter of ash-Sharif Shamsuddin ad-Dimash i who bore for him 
Ibrahim. Sakhawi met him at Mecca in 856 A.H.* and was also the 
recipient of some favour from him. Ahmad died-in Mecca on the 16th 
Dhul-Hijj4, 861 A.H.* His eldest son Shamsuddin Muhammad who 
was born before 820 A.H. studied under some scholars, attended the 
lectures of Sharfuddin ‘Ali Yazdi, visited Cairo in the company of his 
father in 836 A.H. and after completing his studies returned to Gilan. 
In 877 A.H.* he visited Cairo for a second time and was honoured by the 
king al-Ashraf Ka’itvey. After halting at Jerusalem and al-Khalil he 
proceeded towards Mecca where the scholars received munificent gifts 
from him. Muhammad had great regard and admiration for Sakhawi. 
He died in Shawwal, 889 A.H.® and was buried in the family graveyard 
at Mecca. Funeral prayers were offered for him in al-Jami‘ al-Azhar 
(Cairo) and at other places. There is a long note on the second son Husayn* 
in Sakhawi's work. He was born at Gilan in 842 A.H. and died in 889 A.H. 
at Mecca. The other two, ‘Abdul-Ghaffar and Ibrahim, have deserved 
only brief notes in ad-Dau al-Lami‘. Of these four sons of Ahmad we 
meet Shamsuddin Muhammad, Husayn and Ibrahim in the Riyad which 
does not contain any reference to the fourth son named ‘Abdul-Ghaffir. 
When Husayn arrived at Dabhol’ the Khwaja was at Sangameshwar. 
The Khwaja asks his nephew to reach the camp without any delay and 
expresses the hope that the latter's arrival will coincide with the subjuga- 
tion of Khelna and Sangameshwar just as the conquest of Khaybar coin- 
cided with the arrival ot Ja‘far.* One ‘Amidul-Mulk who is mentioned as 
a nephew of the Khwaja and to whom several letters are addressed in the 
Riyad, also arrives at Dabhol® and is welcomed by the Khwaja. In the 
absence of any definite information on this point perhaps it will be hazar- 
dous on our part to suggest that ‘Amidul-Mulk and Husayn signify one 
and the same person. Before we conclude our account of the Khwaja’s 
brother and nephews we must mention the fact that Malik at-Tuyjar ‘Alli, 


Ad-Dau., vol. Il, p. 94. 
Ibid., vol. I, p. 95 


1 

3. Ibid 

4. Ibid., vol. VII, p. 54 

s. Ad-Dau al-Lami’, vol. VIL, p. 54 
6. Thid., vol. IL, p. 135-7 

7. Riydd, p. 191 

8. Ibid., p. 192 
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the eldest son of the Khwaja, visited Cairo in 890 A.H. ' where he was well 
received by the king. 
The Khwaja ‘on leanings towards spiritual life. Often did he 

express a desire to discard all worldly ambition and devote himself exclu- 
sively to the attainment of reunion with the One which is the ultimate goal 
of all mystics. In spite of his professions of renunciation, we find ies 
entangled in the cobweb of worldly life. Once when his elder brother 
drew his attention towards Gilan which the Khwaja had left in disgust 
he gave the following reply :—‘‘ May it be manifest to the bright mind 
that the falcon of my ambition having closed the eye of the heart from 
observing the connections of water and clay is soaring in the atmosphere 
of the sublime world and the sight of its insight and the vision of its heart 
are beholding the face of a ection the cheek of whose beauty has not 
been sullied by the dust of decline (disin: ion) and the forehead of 
the true state of whose affair cannot be seen by the eye of reason through 
the window of imagination and fancy. How can there be any room for 
my turning attention towards the night-chamber of Gilan and the rose- 
garden of the sky :— 

Be away, O stranger reason, for to-night 

I have such a pleasant private interview 

with His image that I find myself also a stranger. 


ida obi j! Jo ete nih el cae flee aT ok mols ne mee » 
Mig Se pe 4 9 6 Cel Sb Ss mle Shad cle 52 adyo IS 5 Wi 
3) fie bad yg ew Sle Bled, » ly} Le aT bi 1) UTE Sp 


OAS Genet (4) dag Cle de co ey i I OT cb agen Ley wey di jy 


aw? raed ne! HlealF 9 
g) Sle & Ghul a pe U Sie Clo, 
a Banci oh  AT ayld Ggl ige Ole 


In another letter from Mecca he tries to assure his* brother that the 
embellished form of wealth and dignity has been wiped clean from the 
tablet of his heart with the tears of humility, and the mirror of his mind 
is free from the rust of worldly entanglements. As one can tread the 
spiritual path only if one is favoured by divine grace and is directed by 
a guide, the Khwaja has concentrated all his efforts on the successful 
conclusion of his spiritual pursuit. 


Okey ls ay! pro el em te os 59)! el yl 


1. Ad-Dau', vol. X, p. 145. 
2. Riydd, p. 110. 

3. Ibid., p. 55. 
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O Lord, how pleasant is this desire of mine 

Enable me to realise it. 
Even in 880 A.H. when the Khwaja was at the peak of his power and 
glory he recalls his earlier days when he scorned office because according 
to him the acceptance of ministership and indifference towards spiritual 
life meant nothing but running after the mirage. On account of the great 
devotion that he had always entertained for holy men he was averse to 
accepting any office till in obedience* to a heavenly voice he showed readi- 
ness to shoulder the responsibilities of ministership. Though fully con- 
scious of his own imperfections and shortcomings the strong spiritual 
urge in him could not be repressed even by the all-absorbing duties of his 
exalted office. While thanking Sharaf al-Mulk for the kind words he spoke 
to Hamaydn Shah concerning him the Khwaja is reminded of his own 
weaknesses which he so beautifully describes :—* 

“The biggest pearl of the kingdom of the hereafter is the 
renouncing of the perishable connections of the world while this 
humble servant carries the load of worldly connection on his shoulders, 
has stuffed his ears with the cotton of negligence, still dons the cap 
of love of dignity and puts on the garment of conciliating men. 
Neither has he been admitted into the pavilion of oneness nor does 
he command any respect in the audience-hall of disengagement from 
worldly affairs. Nay, he is a sinner in the tribunal where good deeds 
are offered and he is not a pilgrim in the caravan intending for the 


real Qibla.” 


gh ty aye cal a ee Go Au Sls SS ge CNL Ul 52 gy’ 

abel lg en jp ole Sm AT i) 50 Shit dy sy tye 2 Ghd 

6p Ae Ay 9g Aye By yo Ag pt S dm g day be yd 6 pd Whe (UI 
= 66 ay ft al pede als aii og ot Sel Cline J aXe >> aX, 


The Khwaja’s correspondence with eminent saints like Shaykh Sadruddin 
Rawasi, Khwaja ‘Ubaydullah Ahrar and Maulana Jami reveals his keen 
desire to be blessed by the spir:tual company of these holy men. He is 
positively of the opinion that no amount* of writing can elevate him 
spiritually and it is only the blessed company of these saints which like 
true alchemy can convert his base metal into gold. We are told by Firishta® 
that it was the personality of Shah Muhibbullah, a grandson of Shah 
Ni‘matullah of Kirman, which attracted the Khwaja towards the Deccan 
but in his letter to ‘Ubaydullah Ahrar he complains® that in this land there 


1. Rtydd, p. 10. 
2. Ibid., p. 10. 
3. Ibid., p. 133 
4. Ibid., p. as. 
5. Firighta, vol. 1, p. 694. 
6. Riydd, p. 26. 
3* 
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is no one the rays of the light of whose heart may cast a reflection on the 
dark heart. Similarly he invites Sadruddin Rawasi to visit India and light 
the torch of guidance for a number of travellers who are anxious to tread 
the spiritual path under the supervision and care of a guide like Rawasi. 
Once Jami sent him a copy of the Naqd an-Nusus, a commentary on the 
Fusus al-Hikam. The Khwaja thanks him’ for this present but at the 
same Be eng the old request to him to visit India particularly when Jami 
was ing preparations for a pilgrimage to Mecca. It-must be remem- 
bered that these holy men were invited by the Khwaja to raise the spiritual 
level of the enthusiasts and not to impart any instruction in secular 
sciences. The Khwaja has made it absolutely clear in his letters. It was 
not theoretical knowledge that he wanted. What he longed for was the 
direct touch of the master and the guiding hand which would lead him 
through different stages to the ultimate goal about which he had no doubts. 
Here 1s a beautiful passage which clearly illustrates the Khwaja’s stand- 
point :-—— : 

a! gl cht! Okay sale » ely)! Os dys oe ace ys? 

9 92 9 9 22S Oke poeb deere 2 Ogle dle j! OL! oS) NTs le aS 
cre 9 ag Jel Ae Key ot fe ples ply pres Ole! 25s DF 
9 She pat IT Jel oad Sines go Sb asT 2 Se gol Sy ye Saal, as! 
bin De ABT fl Anty gm diy igh ONS pe cl Ail 9 td oad) 9s Sul Jt J 


Of the distinguished scholars who were invited by the Khwaja to come 
to India and give the students of this country the benefit of their learning 
and scholarship Jalaluddin Dawwani and Abu-Bakr Tihrani deserve 
special mention. Since the Khwaja fully appreciated the useful work done 
by Dawwani as a teacher he clearly states that if the latter’s* mind is 
interested in imparting instruction in worldly sciences the necessary 
requirements for an instruction of this nature are fully provided for and 
a number of capable students are inspired with a zeal for acquiring 
knowledge. It seems that Abu-Bakr Tihrani put forward the pretext of 
long distance and expressed a desire to go back to his native place even 
in case he visited India. The Khwaja dismisses the pretext of distance as 
something ridiculous but ensures a happy return after a year’s stay if 
Abu-Bakr was determined to do so. From the invitations extended by the 
Khwaja to his distinguished contemporaries it is obvious that the material 
prosperity and grandeur and the cultural greatness of India must have 
induced him to invite the foreigners to visit this country and carry abroad 
the impressions of India’s glory and the Khwaja’s magnificent hospitality. 
Generally he was favourably inclined towards India for it was here that 





1. Riydd., p. 156. 
2. Ibid., p. 209. 
3. Ibid, p. 172. 
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the favours of the Bahmani kings had made him forget his home and those 
nearly related to him. The deep debt of gratitude which he owed to his 
patrons of the Bahmanid family finds full expression in an Arabic verse! 
which he has quoted in one of the letters :— 
ot 57 Ol ne wed Se Ve 
cee! s de! OLY eH 
(There is no defect to be found in them except that their guests are re- 
roached for having forgotten their friends and their native place.) 
otwithstanding all this, at times, the intrigues of the Khwaja’s enemies 
at the court would lead him to lose his temper and indulge in violent 
fulminations. On one such occasion he felt so exasperated as to exclaim 
that in India* excellence (accomplishments) was considered as worthless 
as filth and learning was regarded as a matter of shame. But this remark 
must be treated as a temporary lapse ; otherwise it is difficult to account 
for the Khwaja’s exaggerated descriptions of the Bahmanid’s hospitality 
and his invitations to the eminent saints and scholars of Iran. While 
extending an invitation to Abu-Bakr Tihrani he praises India in the 
following words :— 


pp AL et phe UT g aS yg gle Qs wy ple jl pole! aly pls * 
leek lye OL) Soll od pe Ole ol yee 9 ame 9 pope p98? Gt 52 9H 
* Seba. Qlugre 
(Of the entire habitable quarter of the universe this great land is 
known and celebrated for the lights of generosity and the signs of the 
loftiness of ambitions like the light of the full moon on an intensely 


dark night ; and the reins of the intention of the most accomplished 
rsons of the time are always turned to the right direction of 


Hindustan). 


These words of the Khwaja speak for themselves and need no comment. 


M. I. Dar. 


t. In al-Balaghat al-Wadiha, p. 293, the couplet is given thus 
cel s deY! Oley Chi ee Ol ne SI Cely 


2. Riydd, p. 269. 
3. Ibid., p. 176 




















THE RELATION OF THE MUGHALS WITH THE 
TRIBES OF THE NORTH-WEST 


Basur AND HuMAyuN 


during the Mughal period it is necessary to be acquainted with the 

climatic and geographical features of the territory which the tribes 
inhabited. The tribal land is surrounded by the Hindukush mountain in 
the north, a range of the Hindukush and the river Helmund in the west, 
the Persian Gulf in the south and the Indus in the east. The land is rugged 
and uneven, cut up into hills and valleys; several of them not easy of 
access. Its northernmost apex is formed by the Pamir Plateau from where 
the Hindukush slopes off to the south-west and the Sulaiman mountains 
run in the eastern direction. 

The water system of this region is provided by the Kabul river which 
throws off four tributaries : the Alinger, the Kunar, the Panzkora and the 
Swat in the north and finally joins the Indus. To the south of Kabul run 
three important rivers, the Kurram and its tributary the Tochi, and the 
Gomal. All the three originate from the Indus, flow westward and lose 
themselves in the western part. 

A number of passes connect this area with Badakhshan and India. 
The passes of the Nuksan and the Khwak afford communication with 
Badakhshan. Of the several passes which form the connecting link with 
India the northernmost is the Khybar. To the south of the Khybar the 
route which connects Kabul with Peshawar is the Pawar Pass which passes 
through the Kurram valley. The next important link is via Tochi 
valley south of which the Gomal may be regarded as a highway to Ghazni. 
To the south of the Gomal, there lies an entire chain of hilly routes, 
generally marching closely along the line of some boisterous little stream, 
the most important of them being the Bolan Pass which connects Quetta 
with Qandhar. 

The whole of this area can be divided into a number of regions : 

(i) The region of the upper Hindukush, the southern position of 
which comprises Kafiristan. It constitutes a complex mountain 
system, difficult of access, entirely barren and uninhabited. The 
average height of the mountains is over 15,000 ft. and the peaks which 
are always snow-covered are above 18,000 ft. 
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(ii) To the south of this area is situated Kabulistan, made up of 
a series of alluvial plains which occupy the region round the capital. 
These plains lie between 5000 ft. and 6000 ft. above the sea- letal tad 
are watered by the Kabul river and its tributaries and constitute the 
richest and most densely populated part of the whole country. It is 
an agricultural region surrounded by wild and lofty mountains with 
a healthy climate except where there are marshes. 

(iit) Hazara is a mountainous region occupying the area south- 
west of Kabul. 

(iv) Trans-Indus tract lying between the Indus and Peshawar 
consists of a series of three plains: Peshawar, Bannu and Dera 
Ismail Khan. The valley of Peshawar is extensively irrigated and 
well-wooded. Adjoining Peshawar is the District of Kohat, a rough 
hilly tract intersected by narrow valleys. In the south of Kohat lies 
the Bannu plain which is irrigated from the Kurram river and is 
very fertile. 

(v) In the south of Kurram river, surrounded by the Gomal, 
Dera Ismail Khan and the Birmil hills is Waziristan. 

(vi) From Waziristan to Ghazni south of Kabul extends the land 
of Ghilzais. 

(vit) In the south of this area lies Baluchistan comprising the arid 
Mekran Coast in the south and a tract of tangled mountainous 
country in the north-east continuous with the frontier tracts of 
Waziristan. 

The tribes which inhabited these regions in the 16th century may be 
grouped as the Afghans and the non-Afghans. The former consisted of 
a large number of clans ; and the latter included three tribes—the Kafir, 
the Hazara and the Balochi. The majority of the Afghan tribes had come 
to this new abode from regions west of Kabul. The Balochi hailed from 
Persia and the Hazara from Central Asia. But the Kafirs were permanent 
residents of this region since the remotest antiquity. 

The Dilzaks' were the first Afghan tribe to come to the area made up 
of the Peshawar Valley, Sawad and Bajaur. They first entered Nangrahar 
whence they were pushed further eastward. Here they allied themselves 
with the Shalmanis, who were the original inhabitants, and with their 
assistance absorbed, exterminated or expelled other tribes which held the 
valley. Finally, the Shalmanis owned only the Hashtnagar area and the 
land from Bajaur to the Indus became a Dilzak colony. 

They were followed by the Khashi*® comprising the Yusufzai and the 
Mandaur—and the Gagiani. The former came from the neighbourhood 
of Kabul where they had been for some time. The Gagiani had been 
defeated by the Yusufzai in Ghawar Margha near Kabul and moved 
towards the east. They asked the Yusufzai to grant them land in this 
valley. Their appeal being granted, they also settled there. Finally, the 
Ghoria® consisting of the Mohmand, the Khalil, and the Daudzai appeared 


1a a & 3 Glesmry of the Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and N.W.F.P., vol. III, pp. aga & 50. 
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on the scene. The Uzbeg inroads and the break-up of the Timurid 
dynasty of Khorasan had driven them out of their homelands and com- 
pelled them to seek shelter in this region. Thus this area offered habita- 
tion to a number of tribes, e.g., the Dilzak, the Khashi, the Gagiani and 
the Mohmand. 

The Afridis,’ another Afghan tribe, originally occupied the whole of 
the Safed Koh tract between the Kabul and the Kurram river and from 
the Indus to the Pawar ridge. But since the great Scythian invasion of the 
sth and 6th centuries they had been successively encroached upon by 
the tribes of diverse origin. The result was that in the time of Babur they 
could retain only the two banks of the Bara river. 

The Ghilzais,* according to tradition originally dwelt in the Shildhar 
region south of Ghazni. They first came to prominence in the time of 
Mahmiid Ghaznavi whom they accompanied in his Indian campaigns. 
Soon after, they conquered the tract between Jalalabad and Qilat-i-Ghilzai 
and spread both east and west. 

The original seat of the Wazirs* was in Birmil hills west of the Khost 
range. One of their princes had to take to flight because of a blood feud, 
and settle in Nangeehan About the close of the 14th century they began 
to move eastward. They first crossed the Khost range and drove another 
Afghan tribe, the Bannuchi, out of Shawal and occupied the hills of Bannu 
and Kohat border north of the Tochi river. They then crossed the river 
and settled in Waziristan. 

Besides the above Afghan tribes, who had come from regions west of 
Kabul, there were many others who were permanently settled in different 
parts of the north-west region of India. The Bangash tribe inhabited the 
upper and the Orakzais the lower Bangash.* The Abdur-Rahman,° another 
Afghan clan, inhabited the region west of Kabul near the Girdiz border. 
The Sur, the Niazi, the Isa Khail, the Kurrani and the Kubi lived in Bannu 
and its neighbouring tract. The Khizr Khail, the Shumu Khail, the 
Karalkhi, and the Khogiani were settled on the strip of land lying between 
Kabul and Lamghan. The Tarklani Afghans had made the Mandaur 
tuman of Lambhan as their homeland. The Khataks, at this time, were 
in Waziristan but they were being superseded by the Wazirs. 

Of the non-Afghan tribes, the Kafirs lived in Kafiristan which lay 
north of Kabul between modern Chitral, Afghanistan and the Hindukush. 
The Hazaras were settled in the region south-west of Kabul. They are 
supposed to have accompanied Chingiz Khan in his march to this area. 
They occupied the entire hilly region formed by the western extensions 
of the Hindukush between Ghazni, Balkh, Herat and Qandhar. 

The Balochis occupied the whole of modern Baluchistan and were 
scattered in Sindh and the Punjab. Dames suggests three movements of 


1. Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and N.W.F.P., vol. II, p. 252. 
2. Do Pp. $7- 
3-4 & 5. vol. Ill & Il, pp. 494 & 95 n, vol. III and 57 286 in vol. II. 
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the Baloch tribes between the Saljuk invasion and Babur’s conquest of 
India. The first towards the east synchronised with the Seljuk invasion 
and the overthrow of the Ghaznavide power in Persia when the Balochis 
abandoned their settlements in Kerman, Seistan and the Western Mekran. 
The second towards the Sindh, took place in the days of Chingiz invasion 
and the wanderings of Jalaluddin in Mekran. The last movement occurred 
in the period of Timur’s invasion when the Balochis went to the Punjab. 
Shah Hussain Langash who had established himself in Multan (1469-1502) 
called the Baloch mercenary Sohrab Dodai who came with his sons Ghazi 
Khan, Fath Khan and Ismail Khan. He was granted a jagir. In course of 
time large numbers of Balochis came and settled in the Punjab. Of their 
three most important divisions the Rinds settled in the Chenab, the Ravi 
and the Sutlej valleys and the Dodai and the Hot in the Jhelum and the 
Indus valleys. 

A common feature in these tribes was the absence of a strong central 
authority among them. They were governed by tribal councils, presided 
over by a chief whose authority was very limited. In these circumstances 
it was natural for every member of the tribe to resent the attempt of any 
power to establish its authority over them. Another feature was their 
poverty. The country was very poor, and the tribes had to depend for 
their sustenance partly on plunder which in the circumstances they did 
not consider to be immoral. It was with such people that Babur had to 
deal first as the king of Kabul and later on as the Emperor of India. 

Babur had every reason to be unfriendly towards these tribes. He was 
the ruler of Kabul, but Kabul alone could not satisfy him. He was always 
dreaming of the recovery of Transoxiana. He had his eyes also on the 
Punjab. Kabul was to serve as a base for expeditions in the west as well 
as in the east. This could be possible only if the tribes remained peaceful. 
They, on the other hand, were just the contrary. Not merely did they lay 
their hands upon the caravans of traders whose life and merchandise was 
hardly ever safe in these regions, but they ventured so far as to harass the 
imperial army itself. It was not possible to lead victorious expeditions to 
other countries with such rebellious subjects in the rear. 

Another cause of conflict was the aversion of the tribes to recognise 
any power above them. Such an attitude was the negation of the ideas of 
kingship which Babur entertained. The king wanted to be their ruler 
de jure as well as de facto. It was necessary to transform these tribesmen 
into real subjects. 

Finally, financial considerations also led Babur to adopt an attitude of 
hostility towards the tribes. They were reluctant to pay the tribute, which 
raised grave complications as subjects alone are the source of income of 
a state. The king had no alternative but to employ force to exact his dues 
from the tribes. 

While studying the development of Babur’s policy it is necessary to 
bear in mind that the king was involved with the Balochis only once when 
he became the Emperor of India. While he was the King at Kabul he 
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came into conflict with the Afghans, the Kafirs and the Hazaras. So the 
licy which he evolved was to deal with these tribes alone. The Balochis 
formed a class apart. 

The growth of B Babur’s policy towards the tribes makes an interesting 
study. He started with no preconceived plan. Financial requirements 
led him to levy tribute on the tribes. When they refused to pay he led 
successive expeditions to enforce payment. But gradually the conviction 
was brought home to him that physical force alone would not do. The 
king no doubt was very resourceful. None of the tribes could singly 
stand up against him, even if some of them combined together, the effect 
would be unavailing. It was easy to start with a large army and to defeat 
them one after the other. But this was not enough. After defeat the 
tribes would retreat into mountain fastnesses where it would be difficult 
to trace them or pursue them. Upon the withdrawal of the royal army from 
those regions, they would recover their lands and revive their old activities. 
Therefore, the right method was to allow conciliation to go hand in hand 
with repression. The tribal leaders were to be approached and asked to 
pay tribute. If they agreed they were to be befriended. They were allowed 
to enrol themselves in the army and help the king to punish other tribes. 
In some cases matrimonial alliances were also contracted. But if they 
refused they were to be attacked, their possessions seized, their children 
and wives made prisoners, and they themselves to be killed to serve as an 
example to others. This policy was to yield a threefold advantage, viz., 
peaceful citizens, safe neh Me and full treasury. 

Babur became the king of Kabul in 1505. As the treasury was empty,’ 
he could not pay remuneration to his soldiers. He decided to take tributes 
in kind so that the soldiers might be paid in grain to enable them to make 
provisions for their family when they went on expeditions. Accordingly 
three thousand ass-loads of grain levied on the inhabitants of Kabul 
and Ghazni. But the impost was excessive and could not be collected. 
Babur’s difficulties remained unsolved. He had to look elsewhere to 
replenish his treasury. 

An impost was levied upon the Hazaras. The report came that they 
had declined to pay the amount fixed by the king. Babur personally led 
an expedition against them on the Ghazni-Girdiz Road, but he failed to 
get what he wanted. 

Once Babur had failed in the west, he returned towards the east. 
It was decided to march in the direction of Hindustan.? The king started 
from Kabul and passing through the Khyber Pass, reached Peshawar. 
In a council held near Jam, the idea of crossing the Indus was given up. 
Instead it was arranged to lead an expedition against the Afghans in Kohat. 
A Gagiani chief who lived near Peshawar tendered his compliments and 
was appointed a guide. Babur entered Kohat and raided the Dilzak, the 


1. Baburnama, (Translated by Mrs. Beveridge), vol. I, p. 228. 
2. Ibid., vol. I, pp. 229-241. 3- Jam is modern Jamrud. 
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Yusufzai and the Gagiani. Though numerous hordes of cattle were 
seized, the booty fell much below the et A Mughal officer 
Dariya Khan was left behind to raidthe Afghans on the other side of the 
Indus. The rest of the army marched forward. 

Babur took the Hangu road for Bangash. Between Kohat and Hangu 
the way ran through a valley with mountains on either side. The Afghans 
from Kohat seized the heights and raised the war cry. The Mughals lured 
them on the top of a hill where they were encircled and either made 
prisoner or killed. Those arrested were beheaded. At Hangu a sangur 
was broken. From Hangu the army proceeded to Til below Bangash 
whence raiding parties were sent to the neighbouring countries. 

There were no signs of a highway between Til and Bannu. Therefore 
the royal army had to march on a sheep-track. Men, horses and camels 
were worn out with fatigue and a large number of these animals had to be 
left behind. The Bannu region was cultivated by the Kurrani, the Kuvi, 
the Sur, the Isa Khail and the Niazi Afghans. A force under Jahangir Mirza 
was sent to raid them. He demolished a Kuvi-sangur, slaughtered many 
Afghans and seized white cattle. The Kuvi chief Shadi Khan came to the 
king with grass between his teeth. He was pardoned. 

After Bannu had been overrun it was decided to overrun Dasht. Next 
day Babur reached an Isa Khail village on the Kurram. As the villagers 
held a fortification on a neighbouring hill, an army was sent against them. 
Their sangur! was destroyed and many heads of cattle and bales of cloth 
were seized. As an Isa Khail raid was apprehended at night, orders for 
close vigilance were issued. The king himself made rounds. The Isa 
Khail failed to inflict any harm. Next, the army passed through a water- 
less plain between Bannu and Dasht. Some of the soldiers went into the 
villages of Dasht and brought flocks of cattle, horses and clothes ; some 
merchants were also plundered, the chief being Khwaja Khizr Lohani. 

After the army had crossed the Gomul river a number of Afghans 
made their appearance. Some soldiers were sent against them and they 
fled. Marching along the skirts of the Mihtar Sulaiman Babur reached 
Bilah a dependency of Multan on the Indus. The villagers who had fled 
to the other side of the river were pursued and plundered of their be- 
longings. 

Having marched along the Indus for some distance, Babur left it and 
arrived at the Pawar Pass. Skirting Siwistan and Duki*® country he reached 
close to the lake Abistedah. A few marches before, Jehangir Mirza had 
been sent to raid the Afghans; probably the Ghilzais. He plurdered them 
and brought a number of sheep. Now the army marched to Ghazni and 
from thence arrived at Kabul in May, 150s. 

Nasir Mirza and Bahlol had been left behind with instructions to 
follow, with their dependents. The former went with his soldiers on a 
raiding expedition to the Nur valley, a part of Lamghan. But he was 

1. Sangur is a fortification on a hill. 
a. This eeems to be a sub-district of Qandahar : Duki or Dugi. 
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driven back by the tribesmen. The latter overran the Tarklani Afghans 
who inhabited Mandaur tuman of Lamghan. 

This expedition had been undertaken by Babur to meet the demands 
of an empty treasury and gain the allegiance of the Afghans. But none 
of the objects were fulfilled. No doubt he brought with him much booty, 
but such occasional gains could not form the basis of a sound finance. 
Nor could the Afghans be made loyal. This must have set Babur thinking 
to explore some new method to meet the situation. 

Between May, 1505 and 1508 Babur led as many as five petty expedi- 
tions against the Afghans. In the first of these the king overran the 
Afghans of Sewasang and Alatagh who in all probability were the Ghilzais. 

This was followed by two raids on the Hazaras. In February, 1506 they 
were attacked at Janglik.! The path was difficult and covered with snow. 
But Qasim Beg, a royal officer charged the tribesmen. They broke and 
fled. 51. Quli Chunaq pursued the fugitives but he could not overtake 
them. Near the Hazara camp the king seized many sheep and horses and 
returned. The Hazaras were again attacked when Babur was returning 
from Khorasan as they had blocked his way. Much booty in the form of 

oats and sheep was captured and 14 to 15 thousand prisoners were taken. 

e king thought of putting them to death with torture to make an 
example of them to robbers and highwaymen. But when Qasim Beg 
pleaded on their behalf they were set free. 

This was followed by an expedition against the Qhilzais. They were 
overtaken at Khwaja Ismail Siriti. A number of them were killed and 
80,000 sheep captured. 

The fifth expedition was undertaken in 1507. This year was very 
critical for Babur. Shaibani Khan was besieging Qandahar. The king 
was in danger of being attacked in Kabul. He, therefore, decided to leave 
the capital and stay in the hilly regions. The charge of Kabul was given 
to Abdul Razzaq and the king moved towards the east. The Afghans who 
inhabited the country between Kabul and Lamghan, viz., the Khizr Khail, 
the Shumu Khail, the Karalkhi and the Khagiani blocked the way.* But 
when Babur attacked them they fled, some were captured and put to 
death. The royal army then marched tothe Pur Amin valley. As Shaibani 
Khan had returned to his own country the king came back to Kabul. 

Unfortunately from May, 1508 the Memoirs break off for 11 years. 
The Tarikh-i-Rashidi does not mention any raid against the tribes. But 
it seems improbable that Babur did not lead any expedition against the 
Afghans especially when we find that the Memoirs start again in 1519 with 
the description of an expedition against the tribes. 

In January, 1519 Babur started with the object of attacking the fort of 

1. Badburndma, vol. I, p. 249. 
2. Ibid., p. 251. 
3. Ibid., p. 283. 
4. Ibid., p. 341. 
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Bajaur.' Sultan Haider ‘Ali was asked to surrender the fort. But he sent 
an unsatisfactory reply. Thereupon the army was ordered to make ready 
mantelets, ladders and other appliances for attacking the fort. Babur used 
matchlocks which the Bajauris had not even seen and succeeded in reduc- 
ing the fort. A general massacre of the men followed and the women and 
children were made prisoners. Later on many of them were released. 
The country of Bajaur was bestowed upon Khwaja Kalan. The fall of 
Bajaur frightened the Sultan of Samad. He submitted and was accepted 
as an ally. 

Babur next decided to bring under control the Yusufzais. In this he 
was assisted by the Dilzaks. The latter could not forgive the. Yusufzais 
who had wrested from them much of their land. The king first tried the 
method of conciliation. He won over one clan of the Yusufzais to his side 
by accepting the hand of the daughter of its chief Malik Shah Mansur. 
He decided to use force in the case of other clans. An impost of 4000 ass- 
loads of rice was lev'ed on the people of Kharaj and Sultan Wais of Sawad 
was sent with an army to collect it. The mountaineers could not give the 
fixed amount and were brought to ruin. An army was sent against the 
Yusufzai of Panjkora. The people had fled and the army brough. a few 
beasts and heaps of corn. The idea of raiding Sawad was given up as the 
husbandmen had removed the corn to the mountains. It was decided to 
cross the Sawad river in the north Hashtnagar and surprise the Yusufzai 
and the Mohmand. This was done successfully. 

From Hashtnagar Babur went to Bhira® and then to Koh-i-jud or the 
Salt Range. It was inhabited by two tribes the Jud and the Janjuha. These 
two had been ruling the country between Bhira and Nilab. Langhar Khan 
who was the nephew of the Janjuha headman was sent to Malik Hasht the 
chief of the people residing near the Suhan river, a tributary of the Indus. 
Langhar returned with the chief who brought presents. As Babur wanted 
to bring these regions permanently under his control he ordered his 
soldiers to desist from injuring the people. 

On his way back to Kabul,* Babur passed through the country of a 
tribe whom he calls Kakar and whose ciniefs were Hati and Tatar. In fact 
it was the Gakkar tribe. Hati Gakkar was independent but Tatar whose 
capital was at Perahleh was subordinate to Daulat Khan. When Babur 
was in Bhira Hati had unexpectedly attacked Tatar, killed him, captured 
his wives and seized his country. The Janjuha tribesmen persuaded Babur 
to attack Hati who was represented as a robber. Perahleh was besieged 
and captured while Hati submitted. 

Babur crossed the Indus to the other side. On the way a number of 
tribesmen came and offered their submission. On his arrival at Kabul on 
May, 23 Malik Shah Mansur returned from Sawad with six or seven 


1. Bdburndma, pp. 366-71 
2. Bhera on the Jhelam is now in the Shahpur district of the Punjab. 
}. Bdburndma, vol. I, p. 389-91. 
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Yusufzai chiefs. A treaty was concluded with them on the following 
terms: ‘ Agreement was made with them that they were not to reckon 
as in the country what was above Anuha, that they should make all the 
peasants belonging to it go out from amongst themselves, and also that 
the Afghan cultivators of Bajaur and Sawad should contribute to the 
revenue 6000 ass-loads of rice.’ 

This expedition of Babur is very important from the point of view of 
the growth of his policy. Bajaur was captured, the Dilzaks became faithful 
allies, the ruler of 5awad submitted and a section of the Yusufzai was 
conciliated. 

In July of the same year Babur led a raid upon the Abdur Rahman 
Afghans on Girdiz border.? The reason was that they had not been 
regular in payment of tribute and plundered the caravans on the road. 
Some of the rebels were cut to pieces and the rest fled. 

In September, Babur set out to punish the Yusufzais who had not yet 
submitted to him. His plan was first to put down the Yusufzais in Sawad : 
but Shah Mir Husain and the Dilzaks advised him first to invade Hasht- 
nagar as much corn would be had there. It was also decided to repair the 
fort of Parshawar and Hashtnagar and to leave them in charge of Mir 
Husain. But enough corn was not procured in the raid and the plan had 
to be given up. Babur now decided to raid the Afridis* near the Bara 
river. After this it was intended to repair Parshawar fort. But on receipt 
of the report of Sultan Said’s advance with designs on Badakshan the plan 
was given up. During the course of the homeward journey the Khizr 
Khails who had always harassed the royal army were raided and a rich 
booty in the form of goods and children fell in the hands of Babur. This 
produced a very wholesome effect on the neighbouring tribes. The Wazirs 
who had never paid tribute brought 300 sheep. Next some Karalkhi and 
Shumu Khail chiefs came and begged pardon on behalf of their allies the 
Khizr Khails. It was granted, the prisoners were set free and their tribute 
was fixed at 4000 sheep. 

In January, 1520, Haider was sent to Kafiristan. Several Kafirs came 
and paid homage. 

Babur’s memoirs break off for 5 years and 10 months, i.e., 1520to 1525. 
Mrs. Beveridge suggests that ‘‘ twice* at least Babur punished refractory 
tribesmen ’’ while we cannot be sure of the number, it seems probable 
that he led expeditions against the tribesmen. 

After the conquest of India we do not find Babur sending his troops 
to punish the Ad hans. This does not indicate that they had become 
peaceful citizens. The reason was that he had no time to give attention 
to the tribes. The emperor of India had much more important problems 
to tackle in the newly won empire. 


1. Baburndma, vol. |, p. 399-400. 2. Ibid., p. 403. 
3. Ibid., p. 412. 4- Ibid., p. 426. 
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But one raiding expedition was sent against the Balochis. The reason 
for it was that Shah Husain Arghun who had defeated Shah Mahmud 
Langash, the friend of Balochis, had become the ally of Babur. This made 
the Balochis the enemy of the empire. 

When the report came that the Balochis' had overrun several places 
Chin Timur Sultan was appointed to punish them. He was to be assisted 
by a number of Amirs residing beyond the regions of Sirhind and Samana. 
As Babur’s family was coming from Kabul several of the Amirs went to 
escort them and failed to join Chin Timur. Nevertheless he covered a 
distance of 200 miles and gave the Balochis a good beating. 

Babur devoted 15 years of his life to curb the power of the tribes. He 
led a number of expeditions ; he plundered, killed and levied tribute. 
‘ Babur " says Mr. Erskine,* “ in some instances forced them to acknow- 
ledge his supremacy and to a certain degree restrained their inroads and 
subjected them to tribute ; but, in general, down to the time when he 
conquered Delhi, the Afghans maintained their independence only sending 
tribute with more or less punctuality, according as means of enforcing it 
were nearer or more remote. " 

As regards the reasons for so scanty a success, Mr. Erskine adds “* It is 
hardly possible for governments constituted like those. of the east and 
possessed of no regular standing army to subdue and still less thoroughly 
to settle the erratic tribes of mountains and deserts who always govern 
themselves most easily and effectively." That Mr. Erskine is only partly 
correct can be deduced from the failure of our own government to force 
these tribes to give up their plundering habits in spite of their efficient 


standing army. No doubt Babur was hampered in his expeditions by the 
unruly nature of his army but that is not the om cause of his failure. 
t 


The most important reason was the hilly nature of their country. Tribal 
armies when defeated hid themselves in mountain fastnesses and it was 
not easy to trace them out. To this can be added their poverty. They 
could only give up brigandage if they had enough to eat. Also it can be 
suggested that Babur did not get enough time. Fifteen years are not 
enough to restrain the unruly habits of a people. It was necessary to 
break them and this process required time. 

Babur will not be remembered so much for subduing or destroying a 
particular tribe as for initiating a new policy which if wisely followed 
would have done much to solve the problem. His policy of conciliation 
accompanied as it was with repression was a wise move and no student 
of history can deny him his meed of praise for it. 

Babur died in 1530 and was succeeded by Humiyin. His succession 
marks a change in the state policy towards the tribes. Babur had taken a 
keen interest in the affairs of the tribes. He had evolved a very wise policy. 
Humiayin could not lead it to its logical conclusion. The imperial govern- 
ment isolated itself from the affairs of the tribes because Kamran had 


1. Baburndma, p. 638. 
2. History of India under first two Timurids by Mr. Erskine, p. 330 
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become the de facto master of Kabul and the Punjab. Naturally the tribes 
became his concern. 

Kamran carried on the policy of his father. Some of the tribes were 
conciliated and others were subdued with their assistance. It was through 
his help that the Khalils and Mohmands! obtained possession of the 
country from Dhaka to Attock together with Khyber and Karappa Passes. 
It appears that he supported Mandaur tribe in war with other tribes. ? 
As a result, a sentiment akin to local patriotism for Kamran developed in 
the tribes and they fought for him against Humayin with dogged deter- 
mination. 

Humiyian became involved with the Afghans when on his return from 
Persia he made war on Kamran. The tribes in general supported the 
latter. When the siegeof Qandahar was going on and Humayin sent 
Bairam Khan to negotiate with Kamran, the Khan's escort on the road 
was attacked by the Hazaras.* It may be surmised that Kamran had a 
hand in it. 

When Kamran was expelled from Kabul for the first time, he took 
shelter in the country of Hazara.* The tie of friendship was strengthened 
by the marriage of his daughter Habiba Begum with Aqa Sultan, a Hazara 
chief. The Hazaras promised to support him. But when Muhammad 
Ulug Beg of Zamindawar led his armies against them Kamran could not 
oppose him successfully and fled. 

In 1550 after his third expulsion from Kabul, Kamran again went to 
Aga Sultan.® The latter advised him to submit to the Emperor. Kamran 
refused to do so and left him. He went to the land of the Mandaur. It 
seems that he had helped them in some war. Malik Muhammad the leader 
of the Mandaur collected an army of 1500. Humiyiin sent a Mughal force 
and the Mirza, unable to offer a battle, withdrew to Aligar and Aushang. 
From there he went to the Lamghan where his cause was taken up by the 
Khalil, the Mohmand, the Daudzai and the Malik.* Again the king sent an 
army under Akbar. The Afghans were dispersed and Kamran fled to Sindh. 

He again came back and collected an Afghan army. Humiyiin himself 
led an army to give him a battle. In the melee Hindal was killed but 
Kamran was defeated and took shelter with the Afghan tribes. Each tribe 
entertained him for a week and thus prevented Humiaydan from tracing 
out his whereabouts. At last the king sent an army, Kamran was defeated 
and retired to Islam Shah. 

None of the chroniclers mention the names of these tribes. When 
Humiayin went to punish them he planted himself at Bihsud, on the north 
side of Kabul river, opposite Jalalabad. Besides, Akbarnama mentions 





1. Glossary of Punjab Tribes & Castes, II, p. 490. 

2. Akbarndma, vol. 1, p. 461. 

3. Ibid., 

4. Humdyinndma by Gulbadan Begam, p. 178. 5. Akbarndma, vol. I, 576. 
4. Humdyinndma vol. 1, p. 196. 
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that Kamran had approached Malik Muhammad of Mandaur for help. 
The two facts taken together lead one to the conclusion that Kamran was 
in the Peshawar valley among the Yusufzai, the Mandaur, the Dilzak, 
the Bangash, etc. 

When the report of Kamran’s return from India reached Kabul, 
Humiyin moved to Bangash! to harass the tribes. He knew that they 
would again give him shelter and help. A number of the tribes including 
the Abdur Rahman and the Barmazides were severely punished. But when 
the emperor came to know that Kamran was with the Gakkars he withdrew. 

The Balochis, on the other hand, remained friendly towards Humiyin. 
While on his way from India Humayin sent to Bakhshu Balochi,* the 
master of a fort, a banner and kettledrum, and asked for boats and provi- 
sions. Bakhshu sent 100 boats full of corn. Again in 1543 when Humayidn 
was flying from the vicinity of Qandahar he was surrounded by a group 
of Balochis. He was informed that they were followers of Malik Khutty 
and as their chief was absent, he should wait til! the latter’s arrival. On 
his arrival the chief told Humaydn that he had received orders from 
Kamran to seize the king. He, however, not only gave shelter to Humayin 
but conducted him safely to frontiers of his possessions. After the return 
of Humaydn from Persia and the recovery of Kabul, Lavang, a Baloch 
leader came with his brethren and did homage. 

Humiyiin’s reign marks a set-back in the policy towards the tribes. 
The good work done by Babur came to naught. By allowing Kamran to 
seize the Punjab and Kabul, Humiyiin created conditions in which it was 
not possible for him to take interest in the tribal affairs. Thus Kamran 


was enabled to win the confidence and loyalty of the tribesmen. It would 
have been infinitely better if the two provinces would have been retained 
by the Moghul emperor, and by ors the policy of his late father, 


the latter would have won the loyalty of the tribes for himself. This 
would have spared Akbar’s reign many fatal and bloody battles with them. 


R. C. VerMa 


1. Akbarndma, vol. |, p. 583 


a. Humdyanndma, by Gulbadan Begam, p. 147 































‘ABBASID SECRETARY-POET WHO WAS 


AN 
INTERESTED IN ANIMALS 


S$ I was studying the Kitabu’l-Awrag of Abi-Bakr as-Sili (d. 335), a 
A literary luminary of the third and fourth century A.H., a man 
closely associated with the ‘Abbasid court and officials, I came 
across a poet who was interested in birds and animals and had composed 
many poems either lamenting their death or complaining of their nuisan- 
cical activities. This was rather unexpected and I was inspired with a 
keen sense of curiosity to learn what this lamentation and interest in the 
birds and animals meant to an Arab poet. 

The reason for my curiosity was that I had rarely found in the Arabic 
poetry compositions of this kind and in spite of my vigilance, I could only ; 

} find very little poetry which could be demonstrative of any real or sus- \ 
tained interest in the mysterious little creatures of God which so much 
beautify and enliven this world. 

I was reminded, then, of the taunt of the Indian writers that there is 
nothing except the celebration of the camel in the Arabic poetry and also 
of the opinion of some European orientalists that in the Arabic poetry 

there is more of monotony, of diffuseness of thought and diction than 
variety and that it is deficient in the representation of life and nature. 
This criticism carried weight with me as long as my study of the Arabic 
try was confined to the Mu‘allaqat of Hammad (d. 156) and the 
Seonthatel of Abi-Zayd al-Qureshi (d. 170) ; but as soon as I came out of 
this beaten tract and entered the meadows of the Arabic literature, undu- 
lating with the poetry of Arabia, Syria, Egypt, North Africa, Spain, 
al-Iraq and Iran, and moved away from the galaxy of poets on whom 
capricious destiny had smiled to the obscure poets in whose face she had 
: mercilessly frowned, the evil dropped from my mind, my doubts and 
under-estimation of the Arabic poetry melted away and I was convinced 
that the taunt of the Indians and the criticism of the Europeans were 
based more on a lack of proper knowledge than truth. 

However, I did not think that the Arabic poet would ever have been 
so attached to small birds, or animals or flies as to bring them within the 
compass of his poetry and make it ring with the melodies of their love. 

Cc—5 
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But, after going through ags-Sdli’s admirable collection of poetry and 
specially the one connected with the unintelligible little creatures, I was 
inclined to think that Arabic poetry contained, though, at present, hidden 
from our ken, many other wonders and that when the mass of the literary 
material lay dumped in many public and private libraries of Egypt, Turkey, 
Syria, and Europe, saw the light of the day, as the book of as-Sali had 
seen only 14 years hence (the first edition in hand), we might well see 
quite unexpected and curious topics enshrined into it. 

Here, I shall try to give a rendering of the salient portions of these 
poems, called by as-Sdali “ elegies of animals,” so that the Indians may 
find it necessary to change their view and the general reader may be 
enlightened and the literary savant be induced to rededicate himself 
to further exploration of the Arabic poetry. 

But, before attempting to do so, an introduction of the poet and the 
atmosphere in which he breathed—an atmosphere which necessarily 
reacted on his poetic genius and themes, is called for. I could not find 
out the dates of his birth and death. He flourished in the !ater half of the 
second century and the first half of third and lived up to an advanced age. 
He was soabebly born during the caliphate of the fourth Abbasid caliph, 
ar-Rashid (170-193) and died after the seventh Abbasid caliph, al- Ma’miin 
(198-218). 

His name was al-Qiasim’and he was not a professional poet but a 
government official of importance. He belonged to a very notable family 
of Katibs or State Secretaries. A Katib in the State parlance denoted a 
series of secretarial staff, ranging from the clerk to the first depart- 
mental secretary and sometimes, the minister himself. There were 
different departments such as those of State Correspondence, Imperial 
Decrees, Revenue, Supreme Control (Diwanu'l-Azimmah) and in every 
department there were several officials, bearing the title —Katib. A Katib 
of the rank of Secretary and particularly, the one serving in the Depart- 
ment of Correspondence, was a very important official, as he advised the 
caliph, or vizier or any supreme executive head, shaped policies and dealt 
with appointments and dismissals. A Katib of this rank would, sometime, 
become vizier as happened with the great Barmaki viziers, Yahya, Fadl 
and Ja‘far in ar-Rashid’s caliphate and thereafter. Usually when the mere 
word Katib is used in Arabic it denotes an official of the Correspondence 
Department which was directly managed by the caliph with the help of 
his vizier or first secretary. 

This was the Kitib’s political significance, as regards his intellectual 
attainments, he was to be a master of Arabic literature well acquainted 
with Persian culture and literary style ; a stylistic writer of the language 
and a good caligrapher. He should command powers of persuasion, 
threat, reconciliation, on the one hand, and of brevity (balaghat) on the 
other, so as to issue brief but telling orders on State documents. This 
was called the Fann of Tawgi', (the art of registering a decree) and 
the more adept in it could aspire after ministership as is insinuated by 


5* 
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the remark of Yahya (ar-Rashid’s minister), ““ What a Wazir lies under your 

skin,” addressed to ‘Amr b. Mas‘adah,' on seeing an admirable Tauqi‘ 

of the latter on a State paper. 

The art had reached its perfection, so say the rts, in the three 
Katibs and Wazirs of ar- , namely, Yahya and his two sons, Fadl 
and Ja‘far. And a tradition says that after their downfall—and a most 
dramatic downfall it was—literary amateurs and Katibs set about collect- 
ing their decrees as curiousand specimens of finished art and the demand 
was so great that one decree of Ja‘far fetched as much as one dinar (about 
5 rupees) a piece.” 

Al-Qisim’s brother, father and grandfather were Katibs who com- 
bined both these aspects in them. His grandfather, Sabih, was a Coptic 
slave to one of the Arab secretaries (Katibs) at the provincial Secretariat 
of al-Kufah towards the end of the ‘Uma regime. He was, later, set 
free and his son, al-Qasim (grandfather of al-Qasim, our poet), having 
learnt to read and write, got training of a Katib at the Secretariat under 
his Sire’s patronage. He was appointed as a Katib there and for his 
remarkable efficiency continued to progress until he became secretary to 
the ‘ Umayyad caliph, Hisham (105-125) and wielded great influence with 
him. At the beginning of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, he acted as secretary to 
al-Mansir’s uncle, Ibnu-‘Ali (d. 147, at-Tabati, 9/264). Like most 
notable members of his family, he was both a fine prose-writer and a 
or. The great Abbasid Minister, Yahya was on intimate terms 
wit m. 

Our poet's father, Yiisuf, besides being a fine essayist and a poet of 
merit, was also a good public speaker. As-Sali notes that on the night 
Misa al-Hadi died (A.H. 170) and on the morrow of which ar-Rashid 
and Yahya (at this time under custody of al-Hadi who wanted the caliphate 
to go to his sons and not to ar-Rashid) were to be executed to make way 
for the succession of al-Hidi’s son to the caliphate (ar-Rashid was taken 
out of the custody by a military chief, Harthamah and seated on the throne 
as caliph), Yahya asked Ydsuf to draft letters to the provincial governors, 
announcing ar-Rashid’s accession and that he drafted very telling letters 
indeed and that, next day, when the people were ordered to muster to hear 
about the new accession, Yahya asked him in place of ar-Rashid, whom 
he feared might flinch (perhaps owing to his young age, he was 21 then) 
to address to the people and announce to them ar-Rashid’s caliphate. And 
he delivered a fine speech (recorded by as-Sili), pacifying the excitement 
of the people and olisienn them round the new caliph, and they departed 
after taking the oath of fealty to him without the need of any further 
speech. 

ye had received the secretary’s training under his father in the Diwan 
(Bureau) and the caliph al-Mansir (136-153), recognising his worth and 
1. One of the most prominent secretaries of al-Ma‘mun, died in A.H. 214—Irshad 6/88. 
2. Ibn-Khaldan 1/206. 
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appreciating his sincere reversion from the ‘Uma to the ‘Abbasid 
loyalty, gave him an Assistant Secretary's post in the Secretariat of al- 
Kufah (which was his capital before the undaiion of Baghdad—A.H. 145) 
ranging his daily pay from 10 dirhams (about Rs. 5-8-o which Yasuf had 
previously received) to 15 dirhams.’ After al-Mansir, he acted as secre- 
tary to al-Mahdi’s Wazir, Ya‘qib-b. Da’id (for over 4 years, 163 to 167) 
at whose instigation the famous blind poet, Bashshar, was killed. As-Sili 
has given specimens of his letters, State decrees and poetry. During ar- 
Rashid's pe na erg he was the secretary of Yahya who, when absent from 
Baghdad or on leave from public duty, would appoint him as his deputy 
and he would register imperial decrees and take charge of the Department 
of the Supreme Control (Diwan-ul-Azimmah). He was a friend of Qadi 
Aba-Yasuf and as-Sali has quoted 4 lines in which Yasuf remonstrates 
with the Qadi for the latter's ungenerous treatment of him. 

Of Yasuf’s sons two became famous, al-Qisim, our poet and Ahmad. 
Al-Qasim was older than Ahmad and lived many years after him. Ahmad 
was destined to become the most brilliant star of his family. After Bani- 
Sahl,? he was taken by al-Ma’min (198-218) into his confidence and 
appointed minister, (A.H. 210, according to al-Fakhri, page 169.). As a 
poet of refined and polished style and as a writer of Fasih and Bali 

rose, his position was established. We are told by as-Sdali that when the 
Seoeey merits of the past Katibs were later on discussed in an assembly, 
it was unanimously decided that among the ‘Abbasid Katibs two men 
surpassed all others in the art of poetry and prose—Ahmad and Ibrahim 
b. al-‘Abbas (d. 243).* A critic remarked, ‘‘ Never before was a Wazir 
better accomplished as a poet than Ahmad until Abdul-Malik b. Zayyat 
held that office.’* 

We do not know much about al-Qisim. The details of his public 
career are obscure. Probably he was associated with the government as a 
responsible officer, not of the status of a Wazir or first secretary. As-Sili 
has mentioned one of the public posts he held. He says that when al- 
Ma’miin entrusted the Vizdrat to his brother, Ahmad, the latter appoint- 
ed him as tax-collector of the province of as-Sawad and that he collected 
a larger revenue than any of his predecessors had done. This province, 
let it be noted, lay round about Baghdad, was most fertile and under an 
independent bureau (Diwanu-s-Sawad) directly controlled by the Wazir. 
Its importance as a revenue-yielding source may be judged from this 


1. According to YAqit's transmitters in IrghAd- 1/162, to 20 dirhams. 
2. Fadl b. Sahl, died, AH. 102 and Hasan b. Sahil (Fadl's brother) who, however, ceased to take active 


interest as waztr before 210 ‘ 


3. According to the brief notice of al-Fihrist, p. 176, he acted as head of the Bureau of Correspondence 
during several caliphates and was a most admurable poet and prose-writer. The best testimony about 
his poetic excellence is this remark of Abu-Tammam, noted by al-Fihrist (al-Agh4ni 20/9, puts Di'bal 
(a poet) in place of Abu-Tammam : “ Had Ibrahim not aspired after the service of the Kings, he would 
have left no bread for the poets.” 


4. As-Sah, p. 206. 
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remark of al-Ma’min’ made to Ahmad: “O Ahmad, al-Qisim 
collects and we spend away.” As-Sawad was the mainstay of the caliphate, 
particularly when the caliph’s hold relaxed on the distant provinces 
towards the end of the 3rd century. We may presume that he continued 
as 4p of as-Sawad till Ahmad’s death which, according to as-Sili, 
took place in A.H. 213. 

This is certain, however, that al-Qasim was a well-to-do person, 
influential in the political life of his time. We have some of his poems 
in praise of some notable personages with whom he was on intimate terms. 

One contemporary critic remarked on his poetic talent: ‘ The sons 
of Yasuf shared among themselves prose and poetry and while Ahmad 
surpassed all other Katibs in prose-writing, his brother, al-Qasim eclipsed 
them in versification.”’ * Another critic, Ibrahim b. al-‘Abbas who was 
also a Katib of recognised literary ability, while discussing the merits of 
Katib-poets in a literary assembly said, ‘In my opinion the best poet 
among them is al-Qasim whose mirthful ideas (referring to al-Qisim’s 
bird and animal poetry, soon to be presented) are more perspicuous, sweet, 
pleasing and beautiful than the serious poetry of others (i.e., Katibs).” * 

As to the atmosphere in which al-Qiasim breathed and which formed 
the emotional and intellectual background of poetry, we can only make 
a passing observation here. It was the atmosphere of a ruling order which, 
on the one hand, stressed on the observance of prayers, fast, Hajj, etc., and, 
on the other, openly practised and encouraged all sorts of sensual pleasures 
with slaves of both sexes as the orbit and resources of a vast empire as the 
means thereof. 

Like his brother, father and grandfather, al-Qasim was deeply 
attached to the House of ‘Ali and after it, that of ‘Abbas, the ruling 
dynasty. This attachment had rendered his religious zeal more pronounced 
than of the people whose loyalties lacked emotional warmth. Both these ties 
demonstrated themselves, on the one hand, in his eloquent celebrations 
of the Ahlu-Bayt, on the other, in his exhortations of virtue, piety and 
abstinence from worldly pursuits. 

In addition to this, al-Qasim’s poetry dealt with the following topics : 
Celebration of youth ; repentance of the sins of youth ; illusiveness and 
transience of life; call to abstinence from the world ; in these two he very 
closely resembles his contemporary ascetic poet, Abul-Atahiyah;* old 
age warnings, full of remorseful moralising, and reminiscence of the 
pleasures of youth and in this respect he remarkably reciprocates the 
sentiments expressed by the famous pre-Islamic poet, ‘Abid b. al-Abras; 
elegies of his sons; elegies of domestic birds and animals ; complaint of the 
nutsancical insects ; recollection of the seasoned experiences of life ; lessons 
1. As-Sali, p. 206. 

2. Ibid., p. 166. 

3. Ibid., p. 166. | 

4. According to at-Tabari, 10/278, he died in 211, A.H. According to al-Khatib, 7/148, in 213. 
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for happy life; instructions for noble behaviour and prescriptions for 
pordiow 5 fi peaceful and secure life in an unbalanced political system in 
which prosperity and misery, dignity and debasement, had a very narrow 
_ Margin, in which the intoxication of despotic power, wealth and family 
glory ignored principles and an earnest observance of the religious spirit. 

Tis diction is pleasing and perspicuous like that of Abul-‘Atahiyah 
and Abu-Nuwas, rather more lucid than the latter. His words are much 
lighter, softer than most of either the pre-Islamic or pre-Abbasid 
poets. In short his phraseology is smoothened and is possessed of a natural 
and logical sequence of thought. 

As-5Sali has introduced his poetry in these words: “I have begun 
with the notice of al-Qisim (in preference to his brother, Ahmad, the 
minister of al-Ma’min) as he is older than Abu-Ja‘far Ahmad b. Yasuf, 
and su him in the volume and eloquence of poetry and is far more 
conmeaaial than the moderns in that form of ry (animal-poetry) of 
which the most appreciable part consists of the dirges of animals, so much 
so that he is considered pioneer in the field of that particular kind of 
poetry. It is, necessary, therefore, that nothing of his ry is left out, 
as it 1s not only the best but also full of instruction. reover it is not 
to be found in such comprehensive form elsewhere as we shall present it.” 

Al-Aghini which is, perhaps, the only source for looking for obscure 
poets has very little to say about him. He mentions him in a casual way 
as an interesting poet and dismisses him in these words, ‘‘al-Qasim 
mainly devoted himself to the praise and elegies of animals and most 
of his poetry is related to this topic.’”* 


After this, he gives the opening verses of 4 of his poems and that is all. 

As-Sali has given an aggregate of 211 verses of al-Qisim’s poetry 
about animals. Of these, two poems, covering 58 verses are in complaint 
of nuisancical insects and reptiles, such as mosquitoes, ants and rats ; 
4 poems, covering 153 verses, lament the loss of a ring-dove, shah-mard 
(some bird of prey), cat, and a black-goat. Here we give the translation 
of the selected portions of these poems. 


1. Evecy or tHe Goat, Sawpi’ 


1. O my eyes weep copiously for our goat, Sawda’, who was like 
a good looking bride on the day of marriage. 

2. She had two smooth thin horns and two teats like filled buckets. 

4. Her neck and eyes resembled those of the young wild gazelle. 

5. Her ears were long, face oval, and teeth sparkled when she 
smiled. . 

8. If you wished, you could say she was a purda-nashin lady 
nursed in the bosom of the nurses and looked after “ attendants. 


1 Al-Aghani, notice of Ahmad, the Khatib, 56[20. 
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14. She subsistec on date-stones, oil-cakes, good bread and sweets. 
15. In summer she enjoyed comforts of the cold water, in winter 
she warmed herself by the fire. 
16. We had pi tents for her and appointed slave-girls and 
free women to look after her. 
17. They were ail kind to her so much so that they would say : 
** May our fathers and mothers be sacrificed for you. 
18, 19, & 20. Inthe next three lines her modesty and chastity are 
praised. 
21. She had a woollen covering to put on and an amulet had been 
suspended from her neck to guard against the evil eye. 
a But, nothing could protect when the calamity of her death over- 
took us. 
23. She became the dust of the grave, but her praise is alive. 
24. I cannot forget the merits of Saw "as long as the clouds rain 
on the earth. 
25. It is not possible for me to endure the hardship of Sawda’, 
she has snatched away endurance from me. 
27. She was of pure Arab blood and brought up in the caliph’s 
palaces. 
28. She would be a good mother in summer and winter storms. 
30. os ielded milk easily by the mere rubbing of her teats. 
31. led two vessels with her milk every morning and evening. 
34. ce long Sawda’ supplied bowlfuls of milk to us at breakfast, 
midday and evening refreshments ! 
} 35. How much of her fresh and churned milk have we taken. 
38, 39. How much have you, O Sawda’, feasted us on the soup and 
roasted meat of your fat and robust younglings. 
42. You werealiving cloud, a spring-tide, you deserve good praise. 
43. Ifthe living men could redeem the dead by payment of ransom, 
we would have redeemed you whatever the price. 
44. O Sawda’, you were very good, would that you had lived 
onger. 





er 


2. Evecy or THe Cat 


5. She preyed by pouncing like the hunting panther or crouching 
to the rated 
R A. When she lurked, the mice lay humbled and panicky in their 
oles. 

7. Ifa rat were to take out its head from the hole, it was not to 

return to it again. 
8. As though, death were in her hands when she advanced 

towards it. 


g. As though, she was a crouching panther, a snake creeping on 
its belly. 
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12. She was the guard of the house, if her rival (another cat) 
pursued her, she charged him and drove him away. 

13. She would weep on the roofs as if bereaved of some dear one. 

14. She kept awake when all the inmates of the house slept. 

18. She presented herself at the time of the meals and the crumbs 
of the table would be thrown to her. 

19. In the cold wintry night, she would visit us at the time of the 
prayers. 

20. We were happy with her company and she with ours. 

21. Then the accident of ruin befell her and she lay’ dead in the 
grave. 

22. And the mice began frequenting the house fearlessly ; 

23. And ruin our walls by digging holes and our clothes by 
nibbling ; , 

24. And drink our oil by craftily dipping their tails in the bottles ; 

27. And steal away out oil like arrogant thieves ; 

28. And run about the ceiling like race-horses in the field of 
competition. 


3. Complaint of Ants, Mice anp Birps 


2. We have some bad neighbours who trouble us much. 
3. Who, though not agriculturists, plough the earth when their 
armies are scattered. 
4. Arrayed like the squadrons that march to fight the invaders ; 
12. Like the race-horses files of them pour out of their holes. 
14, 15. We have some other neighbours who are numerous and 
destitute, may their poverty never come to an end ; 
16. Who are immoral thieves and burglars ; 
19. And among our neighbours are snakes which attack the 
molesters ; 
21. Which spread out like a rope and become circular like a shield ; 
22. Which are as much as 5 cubits or 10 spans long. 
24. And as for our neighbours, the birds, the most nuisancical of 
them are the sparrows. 
25. As though, the hammers of the iron-mongers are deposited in 
their bills ; 
27, 28. They have as their neighbours, swallows, and turtle-doves 
which sometimes they recognise, sometimes ignore ; 
29. These friendly and unfriendly birds go on scattering straw 
and eggs from their nests ; 
30. And fill our house with feathers, may their feet be stricken 
with palsy. 
32. ‘The sweeper is, therefore, at all times ready with a broom in 
hand for sweeping. 











































1950 AN ‘ABBASID SECRETARY-POET WHO WAS INTERESTED  a69 
IN ANIMALS 


4. E vecy on THe SHAH-MARD 





1. O Abu- Sa‘d (surname of the bird) homes and courtyards have 
become desolate by your death. 
am 2. The fates have bereaved us of you and they always select our 
st. 
3. Our solicitude and caution avail not with them. 
5. The time has wronged us and we cannot retaliate. 
6. The flames of grief have ulcerated our hearts after you. 
8. All the homefolk and neighbours wept for you on the day of 
your death. 
g. After you, the pillar of their strength has fallen. 
10, 11. For enemies—black-beetles, snakes, mice and ants, have 
become free to invade the house and bring havoc. 
12. As long as you lived, they lay humbled and debased. 
14. O Abu-Sa‘d, may your grave have copious rain. 
15. You were middle-aged, docile, well-behaved and dignified. 
16. When the prey fell within your reach, you were agility per- 
sonified, 
17. And if it were not possible to catch by rushing, you caught 
by waylaying and tact. 
18. Anda runner could not escape you by hiding or sheltering in 
a hole. 
19. Every day, you raided and attacked your enemies. 
: 20, 21. If he had to fight an adversary, he subdued him like the 
’ lion of the den. ; 
22, 23. He slept little in the night, walked about with long strides, 
very alert and watchful. 
28. He was the king of the birds, glorious and sublime. 
30. His colour was yellowish-white. 
31. His beak and legs were yellowish-red. 
32. His head was round, feet expanded. 





i er ee 


5. ELecy on THE RING-DOvE : 


1. Is there anyone immune from the calamities of the time ? 
6. The Day and the Night wear out everything new, but them- 
selves are not worn out. 
7, 8. The Ring-dove was the noblest and sincerest of friends, 
and 
9. She was, for seventeen years, amongst our noblest and most 
sincere companions. 
10. Then a calamity of the time destroyed her unexpectedly. 
11. And wrapped up in a coffin, she became the dust of the grave. 
12. And began to dwell in a desolate abode amidst dense popu- 
lation. 
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The hearts are wounded by the smart blow of grief. 
And the flames of sorrow are ablaze in the tormented heart. 
And the eves are shedding unceasing tears. 

ove was the delight ‘oa the homefolk and the 


. The Ring 

neighbours. 

18, 19. She was cheerful and responded every one who, coming 
near, beckoned to her with the eye or the finger. 

20. She sang in the night, called to prayers at dawn, and very 
clearly cooed : Saqu-hurr, Saqu-hurr. 

22. Though mute, in her expression she was very eloquent. 

23. For long, she thrilled me with the strains of Ma‘bad, Saraj and 
al-Gharid (famous first century musicians). 

29. Her eyes were red like ruby. 

30. Her legs were of purple colour. 

31. Her head was fixed, so to say, on the bough of Ban. 

32. Her complexion was green like the dress of Paradise. 

37. Alas! itis impossible to get your substitute or one resembling 
you. 

38. Never was born a bird sportive like you. 


K. A. Faria. 











ZOROASTRIANS AND THEIR FIRE TEMPLES IN 
IRAN. AND ADJOINING COUNTRIES FROM 
THE_9tH TO 14TH CENTURIES AS 
GLEANED FROM THE ARAB 

HICAL WORKS 


ESEARCHES made during the last fifty years have gone a long way 
to disprove the facile notion that the glorious past of Iran is beyond 
recall ; they have also shaken the common belief prévailing amongst 

the Zoroastrians that immediately after the fall of the Sassanian empire 
the adherents of the ancient faith were either ruthlessly put to the sword 
or were compelled to take shelter in the mountain caves. Besides 
Avesta and the available Pehlawi works not a small quantity of ancient 
Zoroastrian lore has been discovered in Greek, Latin, Chinese, Sanskrit, 
Syriac, Persian and Arabic sources, though the records of the Armenians 
and the Chinese are yet to be harnessed to be of any appreciable help to 
the scholars. Greek and Latin sources have already been exploited b 


sh 


Dr. W. 5. Fox and Prof. R. E. K. Pemberton and made available in Engli 

translation for the Iranologists,! while Sanskrit works have been availed 

of by such an erudite scholar of the Parsees as Prof. S$. K. Hodiwala.* 

The rich mine of the Ha nay Persian literature has been made the 
t 


object of investigation by the orientalists and the Indians. Amongst 
the latter special mention may be made of my friend Dr. B. M. Gai who 
has made an exhaustive study of the Persian Mathnawis and has presented 
an illuminating dissertation on the subject.* Coming to Arabic sources 
we find that this rich field still awaits the labours of scholars to bring to 
light the valuable information deposited in these works. Perhaps the 

1oneer work was done by two Russian scholars Baron Rozen and M. 

ostranzev,‘ while the Zoroastrians themselves generally showed a 
marked disinclination to study Arabic sources for obvious reasons. A 
notable exception among the Zoroastrians is the late G. K. Nariman who 
utilized Arabic material,® and emphasized its importance for a study of 








1. Passages in Greek and Latin Literature relating to Zoroaster and Zoroastrianism by Fox and Pemberton. 
2. Parsis in Ancient India, by Prof. Hodiwala. 

3. Life in pre-Islamic Iran as gleaned from Persian Mathnawis, by Dr. B. M. Gai. A thesis in the 
Bombay University Library, No. 1047. 


4 See his Essay translated by G. K. Nariman, under the title of Iranian Influence on Muslim Literature, 
(pp. 1-91). Bombay 1918. 


5. Ibid., pp. 101-104; 142-158 ; 163-205. 
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the subjects connected with Zoroastrianism.' But as it is, the work of the 
Russian scholars as well as the data laboriously collected by Néldeke and 
G. K. Nariman is a little more than sketchy and unfortunately no serious 
effort has been made to add to the already collected stock. It need hardly 
be said that the wonderfully vast range of Arabic literature contains 
much that could still supplement the information available on this subject. 
A complete survey of the different branches of Arabic literature wit 

eye to Zoroastrian subjects would indeed prove of immense help to the 
Iranologists, but such a gigantic task can only be undertaken either by an 
institution or a devoted band of workers. For our part we have selected 
out of the several branches of Arabic, only the geographical works since 
they speak with authority which is, to a great extent, above impeachment. 
Again we have taken only one aspect of Zoroastrianism namely the fire- 
temples, because on the one hand their existence provides ample material 
which makes a fresh approach to the Story of Sanjan* imperative, and on 
the other we find that the fire-temples were the seats of learning and the 
public libraries which were attached to them attracted scholars from 
distant places.* This humble attempt is made primarily with a view to 
placing before the scholars the material contained in some of the geogra- 
phical books written in the Arabic language. 

Ibn Khurdadhbih, of Persian descent, a director of the post and 
intelligence service in Al-Jibal (Madia) wrote about the latter half of the 
3rd century A.H. (latter half of gth A.C.) Al-Masdlik wa’l-Mamdalik 
which has unfortunately reached us only in an abridged form.* Looking 
at the advantages Ibn Khurdadhbih had we should expect something more 
on our subject even in his Road Book. The almost complete lack of 
information about the Zoroastrian subjects in Al-Masdlik can possibly 
be explained by the fact that besides this work Ibn Khurdadhbih wrote 
several other treatises one of which is entitled the Book of the Genealogies 
of the Persians and their Colonies.’ Unfortunately this book is not known 
to be extant, else it would have furnished us with ample first-hand informa- 
tion about Zoroastrian settlements. We place before our readers such 
information as is incidentally given by Ibn Khurdadhbih in his Al-Masdlik. 
There were eight districts! round lefahan, of which Marbin was one. 
Speaking about this district Ibn Khurdadhbih observes: “ There is a 
fortress built by Tahmurath and there is a fire-temple in it.” Another 
fire-temple referred to in Al-Masdlik is the one situated at Ash-Shiz. 7 
The temple bore the name of Adherjushnas and was much honoured by 
the Zoroastrians. Hither walking on foot all the way from Madain 


1. See Journal of the Iranian Association, vol. 7, No. 6, pp. 201-210; No. 7, 225-231; No. 8, pp. 274-277 


2. The Qusa-i-Sanjdn has been examined and translated by various scholars ; e.g., Eastwick's Transla- 
tion in the JBRAS, vol. 1, pp. 167-191. Hodiwala's Studies in Parsi History, pp. 37-117 ; recently the 
Qissa has been again put to a critical scrutiny by Lieut. Colonel M. S. Irani and Mr. B. N. Bhatena. 


3. See JBRAS, vol. 15, pp. 40-45. 
4 I. Khurdddhbih p. XV. 6. Hudud, p. 14. 


5. I. Kh. p. 20. 7. 1. Khurdddhbih. p. 119. 
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(Ctesiphon) every Sassanian Chosro was bound to come as a pilgrim 
immediately after his accession to the throne, for according to one tradi- 
tion Shiz was the birthplace of Zoroaster.! Yaqit reports that the 
Persian name was Jis, otherwise Gazn, of which Shiz was an Arabicised 
form.? Our author describing a road from the upper Nughjan (near Tibet) 
to the city of Tughuzghuz (bordering on China) says, “ its ple are 
Turks, Zoroastrians worshipping fire also live there. ""* 5 ing about 
the rate of taxation Ibn Khurdadhbih says that he (?) levies one dinar 

per capita from the Jews and the Zoroastrians.* 

A distinguished contemporary of Ibn Khurdadhbih is Ibn Wéadih 
Al-Ya‘qibi, the celebrated historian and geographer who spent most of 
his life in Armenia and Khurasan. In about 278/891-92 by compiling his 
Kitab Al-Buldan he struck a new note in emphasising the topographical 
and economic detail. Like some earlier works unfortunately this too has 
not reached us in its entirety. Ibn Wadih records his observations about 
Adharbayjan as under :— 

‘* And the people of (the district of) Mawn of Adharbayjan and its 
(surrounding) districts are a medley of the Azari Persians and the 
ancient Jawidanians. The latter belong to the city of Al-Badhdh from 
which hailed Babak. ’’ 

It is well known that Babak Khurrami rose in revolt in 200/815 inthe 
far-off province of Adharbayjan and successfully defied the authority of 
the Caliph of Baghdad for about a. Jawidhan b. Shahrak Al- 
Khurrami was one of the followers of Babak.® - 

Towards the end of the 3rd century H. (290/903) Ibn Al-Faqih Al- 
Hamadani, so called from his birthplace, wrote ‘‘ a curious geographical 
miscellany ’’ entitled Kitab Al-Bulddn of which again unfortunately only 
an abridgment has come down to us. Ibn Al-Faqth discusses the import- 
ant fire-temples of the time in a passage which we reproduce below in 
translation.’ 

“In this district (i.e., Al-Farahan, near Isfahan) there isa village called 
Fardajan, wherein there is an ancient fire-temple. This is one of the fires 
which the Zoroastrians regard with special favour like the fire of Adhar- 
khurra, the fire of Jamshid and the fire of Majushnasf which is the fire of 
Kay Khusraw. The Zoroastrians revere these fires to an extent which is 
beyond our imagination, (the Zoroastrians say) that with Zoroaster there 
was an angel who gave witness of his prophethood before Gushtasp and 
then turned into fire. As regards the be of Jamshid (originally) it is the 
fire of Adharkhurra which was at Khwarizm and was (later on) removed 


1, There is a great controversy about the birth of Zoroaster. Dr. J. J. Mody has discussed this question 
in great detail in the Cama Onental Papers, pp. 129-239. The learned scholar has utilized almost all the 
— sources including Persian and Arabic. Of the latter he has consulted Mas‘Gdi, Yaqdt and Abu 

¢ al-Fida. 

2. M. Bull, vol. 3, p. 353. 3. I. Khurdddhbih., Bale LKh., p. 111. 5. Yd'qibi, Leyden, p, 272. 

6. For details of this revolt and Babak see Z.D.M.G., vol. 23, p. 539 (Babak, seine Abstammung und 

erstes Auftreten by Fligel, p. 531-42. 

7. 1. al-Faqh, p. 247. 
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to Karyan' by Andghirwan. When the Arabs conquered (Iran) the 
Zoroastrians feared lest the fire be extinguished and so they divided it into 
two halves ; one part (was left at) Karyan while the other was taken to 
Fasa.* And they said that if one (part) was extinguished the other would 
remain. As regards the fire of A jushnasf, the fire of Kay Khusraw 
(originally) it was at Adharbayjan and was later on removed to Ash-Shiz 
by Anushirwan. The fire of Zarathustra which was located at Nayshapir 
was not removed and this is one of the fundamental fires of the Zoroas- 
trians.”’ 

One of the fire-temples which the Zoroastrians regard with exaggerated 
reverence is at Farahan. Al-Mutawakkili (?) said, ‘’ One of the Zoroas- 
trians who had seen it told me that when dak won over Qubadh to 
his side he ordered (lit. said) that all the fires except the first three fires 
should be invalidated (or declared not sacred) and this was accordingly 
done. He (further) told (me) that (upon this) the fire of Adharjushnasf 
at Adharbayjin came out and (lit. till) it went to the Adharjushnasf at 
Adharbayjin and got mixed with it. When they lighted it the (flame of 
one) Adharjushnasf looked white. When Mazdak was killed, the people 
restored the fire (that had gone) to Adharbayjan so they continued search- 
ing for it till they came to know that it had returned to Al-Fardajan where 
it continued to give light till 282/895 A.H. when it was destroyed by 
Barun, the Turk. ”’ 

Further Ibn al-Fagih observes* “ Urmiya (in Adharbayjan) is the 
Rty fot the birth) of Zoroaster. At Ash-Shiz there is a fire-temple called 


rjushnasf, greatly venerated by the Zoroastrians. "’ 
This long quotation is from Ibn al-Fagih’s Kitdb Al-Buldan. 


Now we pass on to another Arab geographer of Persian origin, Ibn 
Rustah, a contemporary of Ibn al-Faqih. Ibn Rustah wrote about 300/912 
Al-A‘laqg An-Nafiséh which gives testimony to the existence of two 
fire-temples. Ibn Rustah’s description of the Marbin district reads as 
follows : 

‘(The district of) Marbin is adjacent to the district of Jiyy (near 
the district of Isfahan). One of the ancient kings of Persia probably 
Kay Qabiis passed by it and because of its, pleasant climate took a liking 
for the same. He ordered a grand lofty salahe to be built on one of the 
peaks which overlooked the valley of the Zaranradh. If a man climbed 
it he would be able to view the whole district. But this fortress was 
almost in ruins during the days of Bahman b. Isfandiyar, who built 
another fortress nearby and also erected a fire-temple therein. This 
temple exists even to-day and there is fire also (burning) there .’’* 

¢ 


1. It is a town in Fars celebrated for its fire-temple, from which the sacred fire anciently preserved) 
there was distributed far and wide by the Zoroastrian priests. See Le Strange, p. 255. 


2. In the 4th century A.C. this was the second city of Darabjird district in Fars (Le Strange, p. 290) 
3. 1. Fagth, p. 286 
4. I. Rustah, al-' Aldgan Nafisdh, Leyden, p. 153. 
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Further on giving a clue = another fire-temple Ibn Rustah observes : 
seuss there is a village called Akhirin built by an ancient hing 
of Persia. It is (chiefly) i ited by the Kurda, and there is a fire- 
temple there venerated by the Zoroastrians who go there on pilgrimage 
from far-off places .”’* 
Abu Dulaf Mis‘ar b. Muhalhil, an Arab poet of Al-Yanbu' (in al- 
Hijaz) was also an outstanding traveller-geographer. This Khazraji lived 
as a poet at the court of the Samanid prince Nasr b. Ahmad (r. 301-331/ 
913-942). In 331-942 an Indian envoy is said to have come to this court 
on a mission of good-will. ...Abu Dulaf went with the mission on its 
return journey and visited Kashmir, Kabul, Sistaén and the Malabar 
and the Coromandel coasts. On his return he wrote ‘‘ ‘Ajd’ib Al-Buldan 
FR "2 The work was later utilized by Qazwini® as well as by Yaqit,* 
who however seems to have a poor opinion of it.* It is also referred to 
by some other geographers.° The * ‘Aja’ ib is not extant and is known to 
us mainly through the quotations (about 30) in the famous Dictionary of 
Yaqit.* A perusal of the citations as given in the Mu‘jam al-Bulddn 
Fewer that the poet-traveller was keenly interested in visiting ancient 
buildings and talismanic monuments, but unfortunately the passages 
preserved in the M. Buldan are not sufficient to give us a clear idea of the 
picture. ‘If you go from Ramburz to Dawraq,”’ says Ibn al-Muhalhil, 
you will pass by (many) fire-temples (on the way) situated in the desert 
wherein there are many Aen no buildings...... and at Dawraq there 
are | asp monuments attributed to Qubadh .’’”’ 

r poet describes at great length the fire-temple of Shiz where he 
had gone in search of gold mines. From his long narration we give only 
a few sentences. ‘‘ At Shiz there is a fire-temple much venerated i them. 
It is from this temple that fire is taken to the fire-temples of the east and 
of the west. On its dome there is a crescent of silver which is its talisman 

-One of the wonders of this temple is that fire has been burning there 
for 700 years and no trace of ash is found there and fuel never gets ex- 
hausted. It was built by Hurmuz........ “e 

During the first quarter of the 4th century H. (roth A.C.), Qudamah, 
who held office as revenue accountant in the central administration of 
Baghdad, completed his al-Khardj, which discusses the division of the 
Caliphate into provinces, the organization of the postal service and the 
taxation of each district. Qudamah, describing a town called Al-Qarinayn 
(in the fertile valley of Marw in Khurasan) says :—* 

‘* This village is situated in (a desert) on a great mount near the side 
of the Valley. Its inhabitants are (all) Zoroastrians. They live on the 
comming of the donkeys. These Zoroastrians are called Yarkun.” 


hited 2. N. Ahmad, p. 23. 
Qazuani, pp. 30; 53; 62; 69; 70; 81; 82; 130; 186; 266; 267; 302 ; 333. The list is not intended 

oc bs acannon 4 M. Bul., vol. VI, iy 712. 

§ M. Bul., vol. 3, p. 356. 6. e.g., I. Fagih, pp. 110; 234. 7. M. Bul., vol. 2, p. 618. 

8. M. Bul., vol. 3, p. 355. 9. Qudama-l-Ja‘far, p. 209. 
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Minorsky suggests Barkadzi as the probable correct form.' Again in the 
country of the Turks Qudamah makes mention of big villages, where 
he says the majority of people belong to the Zoroastrian faith.’’* 

The great systematic geographers of the Arabs do not make their 
appearance until the advent of al-Istakhri, so called from his native place 
Istakhr (Persopolis). He flourished during the first half of the fourth 
century H. finally published his Masdéltk al-Mamialik in 340/951 with 
coloured maps for each country. 

To al-Istakhri we owe some useful information about the fire-temples 
of Fars, to which he belonged himself. We give below an English render- 
ing of his passages on the fire-temples of Fars.* 

“ As regards the fire-temples, there is hardly a district or a city in 

Fars, except afew, whereinthere are no fire-temples. Among the Scrip- 
tures the Zoroastrians are the foremost (in respect of numbers). Among 
the temples there are some which are regarded with special reverence 
by the Gevensteiona.” 

urther al-Istakhri giving a list of some of the important fire-temples 

says :— 

“ As regards the fire-temples of Fars, there are more than | could 

count or remember, since there is no village or district or locality except 
a few, but there are many fire-temples therein. Some of them are held 
in more reverence than others. Of these (that are held in special 
reverence) are :—- 

(1) The fire-temple of Karyan, known as Barnawa. 

(2) The fire-temple of Khurra, which is attributed to Dara b. Dara. 
The Zoroastrians swear by this temple when they want to 
emphasize their oaths. 

(3) The fire-temple near the Jur Lake (pond) called Arim. One 
who had seen an inscription written on it in Pahlawi, told me 
that 30,000 dirhams were spent on its construction. 

(4) A fire-temple is (situated) near the gate of Sabur, and is known 
as Shabar Khashin. 

(5) Another fire-temple is near the Sasan Gate of Sabur, known as 
Junbadh-i-Ka’ is. 

(6) At Kazrun there is a fire-temple known as Jaftah. 

(7) Another fire-temple at Kazrun known as Kalazan. 

(8) At Shiraz there is a fire-temple known as Karniyan. 

(9) There is at Shiraz another fire-temple known as Hurmiz. 

(10) In a village called Barkan (situated) near a gate of Shiraz, there 
is a fire-temple known as Masuban. 

It is a religious custom of the Zoroastrians that if a woman commits 
adultery during her pregnancy or during menses, she cannot be purified 
unless she comes to this temple and exposes herself naked before some 


1. Hudud, pp. 328-262. 2. Qud., p. 262 3. Istakhari, Leyden. p. 100. 4. Ist., pp. 118-119. 
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priests and then purifies herself with the urine of the bull.’ 

Istakhri’s note on the religions other than Islam prevailing in Fars is 
not without interest to us. “ As regards the people of different religions,” 
says the author,? ‘there are Jews, Christians and the Zoroastrians. 

ere are no Sabines or Samaris, nor ox belonging to any other 
religion. The Zoroastrians constitute the of the population and they 
are greater in number than the people of _ other religion. Then come 
the Christians and then the Jews who are the least.” 

‘* As regards the books of the Zoroastrians and their fire-temples 
and their scriptures and the ways of living (manners and customs) which 
they had during the days of their kings, all these they have preserved as 
a legacy, and these are in their ionand they believe in them (i.e., 
they have retained their religion). And the Zoroastrians in Fars are more 
than in any other place, since this is the centre of their country, their 
religion and their books.”’ 

One more passage from the present author and we pass on to the next 
writer. Al-Istakhri made keen observations of the different parts of 
Kirman. His descriptions of the highway robbery of the ‘‘ dwellers of the 
Qans mountain ranges’ and the good manners of the Balus (Baloch) are 
interesting. ‘‘ The mountain rangers of al-Bariz (in Kirman)"’ observes 
al-Istakhri, “‘are full of verdure...... the inhabitants of this mountain 
range are good enough not to harass anybody. They have continued to 
profess the Zoroastrian religion throughout the Umayyad period (41-132/ 
661-750) but they embraced Islam when the Abbasides took over the 
reins of administration.” * 

Ibn Hawagal is noted for his extensive travels which lasted for not less 
than 30 years. He met al-Istakhri in 340/951 and at the latter's request 
revised his work and later rewrote the whole book “ partly enlarged and 
partly amended ’’ and issued under his own name Al-Masdlik wa'l- 
Mamidlik in about 367/977. Still later he produced another revised edition 
and published it under the name of the Siirat dl-Ard. Ibn Hawgal has 
copied verbatim the description of the fire-temples of Fars from al- 
Istakhri, and hence we do not see any purpose in repeating the long 
quotation from Ibn Hawqal who, however, supplies some information 
about the province of Jibal. ‘‘ The last river,”’ he says, ‘‘ of Zaranrud 
which waters the estate called Ragand entirely belongs to the 
Zoroastrians.* Again describing the locality of Qum he remarks: ‘‘ From 
Qum to the Qaryat al-Majus (1.e., village of the Zoroastrians) there is a 
high prosperous road ; and in this village the Zoroastrians live without 
mixing with others.’’® 
Now we pass on to al-Mas‘ddi, ‘‘ the Herodotus of the Arabs,’’ who 


1. Cattle urine was used as purifier in some cases cf. “ Cattle-urine used in the purification of corpse- 
bearers," see pp. 226-27, Sir Jamshedji Jijibhoy Madresa Jubilee Volume. 

2. Ist., p. 139. 4 1. Hawgal, Brill p. 366 

3. Ist., p. 164. s. I. Hdl., p. 404. 
D—7 
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has also made his name in geography. This widely travelled historian 
spent the last decade of his life, compiling the material thus collected into 
a thirty-volume work, which has survived only in an epitome entitled 
Mariij adh-Dhahab, in which the author has devoted several chapters to 
the sacred houses of different religions. These chapters are : 

Chapter 63—Sacred edifices and lofty temples ; houses sacred for the 

worship of fire and idols, etc. (pp. 42-54). 
Chapter 64 —Sacred houses of the Greeks and their description 
(pp. 55-57). 

Chapter 65~—Sacred houses of the ancient Romans (pp. 57-58). 

Chapter 66—-Sacred houses of the Slovanians (pp. 58-60). 

Chapter 67—The high temples of the Sabians, etc. (pp. 61-71). 

Chapter 68—Account of the houses of fire-worship, their construc- 
tion and the account of the Zoroastrians respecting those houses 
(pp. 72-100). — 

Al-Mas‘idi, in the 63rd chapter describes the seven most important 
temples of the world, named after the seven planets. The description of 
the second temple reads as follows :— 

“ The second great temple is situated on the top of the mountain 
at Isfahan ; it bears the name of Mars. There were idols in this house 
but it was cleared of them by Yastasif, the king, when he embraced 
Zoroastrianism and converted it into a fire-temple. This temple is 
situated at the distance of three parasangs from Isfahan and is venerated 
by the Zoroastrians up to the present — 

e fourth temple which is described b al-Mas‘idi at considerable 
length is that called Nawbahar,? built b Minochihr at Balkh, while the 
sixth temple in Kawsan constructed by Kans at Farghana.* This temple 
was destroyed by al-Musta‘sim bi Allah(r. 640-656/1242-1258). It is 
significant to note that out of the seven most important temples of the 
world three are the works of the ancient kings of Persia. Now coming 
to the 68th chapter dealing specially with the Zoroastrians and their 
fire-temples at least the first sixteen pages (72-86) which contain informa- 
tion useful for our purpose, may be appropriately translated but since it 
would exceed the space of a paper, we are obliged to give a mere list of 
the fire-temples described in the Murij. The author opens the chapter 
with a note on the origin of fire-worship and then briefly describes the 
following ten fire-temples which were built before the advent of Zoroaster : 

Fire-temple at Tas. 
2 Do at Bukhara called Bardasura. 
3 Do at Ash-Shiz. 
4 Do at Arran. 
5. Do __ near the pond of Shiraz. 
6. Do at Sijistan, called Karakarkan. 
7 Do at Kusjah. 


1. Al-Mas‘adi, Murujal- Dhahdb, 1865, Paris, vol. 4, pp. 47. 2. M. Mj., IV, 47. 
3. M. Mi, IV, p. 50. 
° 
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8. Do at Qumas, called Jarish. 
9. Do at. Kanjdeh. 

10. Do at Arjan. 

He then proceeds to describe the fire-temples constructed by and 
after Zoroaster ; among these are : 

1. The fire-temple at Nayshapir. 

2. The fire-temple at Nasa al-Bayda (in Fars). 

3. Zoroaster asked the king Yastasaf {Gughtasp) to search for fire 
which was revered by king Jamshid. The former made thorough search 
and found it in the city of Khwarizm, from where it was removed by 
Gushtasp to the city of Darabgird (in Fars). This fire-temple is known 
in our days, that is to say 332/943 as Adharjuy which means the “‘ fire of 
the river,” because Adhar is one of the names of fire and Juy is one of 
the names of the river in ancient Persian. The Zoroastrians res: this 
fire-temple more than any other. The Persians report that when Kay 
Khusraw set out to fight the Turks he passed through Khwarizm and 
enquired about this fire. When he was shown the fire he honoured it and 
prostrated himself before it. It is also said that Anughirwan was the man 
who removed it to al-Kariyan. With the advent of Islam the Zoroastrians 
feared lest the Muslims should extinguish it, so they left a of it at 
Kariyan and removed the other part to Nasa al-Bayda’, in district of 
Fars with the idea that one part would remain if the other was put out. 

4. The Persians have a fire-temple at Istakhar in Fars, venerated by 
the Zoroastrians. Formerly it was an idol-temple. Himaya, the daughter 
of Bahman son of Isfandiyar removed the idols and converted it into a 
fire-temple. Then she removed the fire from it and so it became desolate. 
People in our time, i.e., 332/943 omy it was a mosque of king Solomon, 
son of David. I have visited this place. ... 

5. Inthe city of Sabur, in Fars there is a fire-temple much honoured 
by them ; it was constructed by Dara, son of Dara.* 

6. In the city of Jur in Fars there is a fire-temple built by 
Ardshir b. Babak. I have visited this temple. At present it is situated on 
the bank of a stream flowing there. It is wonderful. One of the festivals 
is celebrated there and it has become one of the pleasure resorts in Fars. 

In the middle of the city of Jur there was a wall which the 
Zoroastrians called at-Tirbal,? it was destroyed by the Muslims 
. Al-Mas‘idi, then describes “ the water of fire ’’ built by Kurash 
at the birth of Jesus Christ... . 

8. Ardshir on the second day of his conquest over Fars built a 
temple called Barnawa. 

g. Sabur b. Ardshir b. Babak constructed a fire-temple near the gulf 
of Constantinople in the Roman (Byzantine) territory. This Sabur is called 
the “ Sabur of the Army ”’ and built this temple when he laid siege to 
Constantinople. This temple survived right upto the time of Mahdi 


1. Loc. cit., p. 78. 2. For more details see Qaz., p. 121 
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(r. 158-169/775-785) when it fell in ruins.... 

10. Buran, the daughter of Iberviz (Parviz) built a fire-temple at a 
place called Istiniya which is situated near Baghdad in Irag.' Al- ‘adi 
closes the description with the following sentence :— 

“ And the fire-temples venerated by the Zoroastrians are numerous 
in ‘Iraq, Fars, Kirman, Sijistin, Arran, Hind, Sind, and China. We 
have omitted them, mentioning only the famous ones .’”? 

Al-Ishraf wa at-Tanbih is another work of al-Mas‘idi that has come 
down to us. It does not contain any detailed account of the Zoroastrians 
or their fire-temples. Some information regarding the ancient books of 
Zoroastrians has been recorded by al-Mas‘idi in the present work, but 
this portion has already been placed before the Iranists by Mr. G. K. 
Nariman.’ In the course of his account of the rebellion of Babak 
Khurrami, al-Mas‘idi mentions some of the problems discussed in his 
two books namely al-Magaldt fi Usil ad-Diyandt and the Kitab Sirr al- 
Hayat. The tacidental information regarding the topics discussed in these 
books is of importance to us. On the one hand it gives us the idea of 
almost a colossal loss to our knowledge of Zoroastrian problems in those 
countries while on the other hand it gives us animpression of the situa- 
tion as it stood during the fourth century (10th). ‘‘ We have described ”’ 
says al-Mas‘idi,’"* in our books al-Magaldt and the Sirr al-Haydt the 

uharramiyya, the Kudhkiyya and the Kudhashahiyya sects and those 
from among these sects who are settled at Isfahan, at Burj, Karaj of ‘Abia 
Dulaf, at two Zazis-Zazz of Ma’qal and Zazz of ‘Abi Dulaf-in the district 
of Warsanjan, at Qasam, Kudhashat dependencies of Saymara i 
the countries of Sirwan and Arbujan, the dependencies of Masanadhan 
and at Hamadhan, at Ma’al-Kufa and Ma’al-Basra, Adharbayjan and 
Armenra at Qum and Qashan, Ray and Khurasan and all the other 
provinces of the Persians. We have also described in these books the 
controversial points between these sects as also the differences between 
the Muhammira, Mubayyida and the Mahaniyya sects. We have men- 
tioned our polemical discussions with those of them whom we met at 
these places ” It is hoped that an intensified search might unearth 
these two treatises of al-Mas‘idi. 

We now pass on to al-Maqdisi who wrote in about 385/995 his 
geography on entirely independent lines and chiefly from his personal 
observations on diverse provinces. His production Ahsan at-Tagdsim fi 
Ma‘arifat al-Agdlim is certainly the most original of all those which the 
Arab geographers composed ; his description of places, of manners and 
customs, of products and manufactures, and his careful summaries of the 
characteristics of each province in turn, are indeed some of the best 
written pages to be found in all the range of medieval Arab literature.® 


1. M. Muruj, IV, p. 86. 2. Ibid. 
3. Iranian Influence on Muslim Literature, pp. 182-187. 4. Tanbih wa-al-Ishraf, Brill, p. 353-54- 
s. Le Strange, p. 13. 
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oy on may mae ter coos era bree obra) reads 

as — 

“There is much knowledge and ee erudition (in the 
Khurasan side of the Eastern Clime). The hers enjoy wonderful 
reputation and they have abundant wealth. are many Jews and 
Christians and Zoroastrians a to (different) sects. 

_ Al — sums up his account of the people of al-Jibal in the follow- 
ing words :— 

“There are more Jews than Christians and the Zoroastrians are 
numerous. '’* “ Fewer cists enbanneanie Jews and Zoroastrians "’ 
is the verdict of al-Maqdisi as regards Khuzistan.* Our author seems 
to be very unfavourably inclined to Shiraz, the beloved city of Hafiz. His 
poignant remarks and pointed observations are summarised below :—* 

“ Shiraz... ... there is neither a learned man nor a litterateur there 
and their rulers are tyrants. You will not find any Zoroastrian wearing 
a badge (meant for non-Muslims) and no respect is shown to a man with 
an (academic) gown...... The gown (of the Meshes’ ikh) is (freely) used 
by the beggars and the Christians and........ the customs of the ewe 
trians are preferred.........5 and the markets are decorated during the 


festivals of the non- Muslims .” ’ Further on*® er Py, Muslims of . 


the entire province of Fars he complains : “ (Muslims) join 
the festivals of the Zoroastrians on the occasion of the Nauréz and Mihrjan, 
and they use the Persian 

More surprising it is indeed to be told that “ In this province there is 
a large number of Zoroastrians, while of dhimmis there are both Christians 
and Jews.”’ This indeed is a really important statement inasmuch as 
it pertains not to any distant place like Khurasan or Tabaristan or to any 
ancient Zoroastrian centre li Adharbayjan or Fars, but to‘ Iraq, the 
centre of Muslim empire. 


The Mu'‘jam al-Buldan (written in 621/1224) of Yaqit Hamawi, one 
of the most celebrated Muslim geographers, describes in alphabetical order 
every town and place of which the author could obtain any information. 
It is more or less a compilation from earlier writers, but illustrated by the 
author’s own extensive travels and literary erudition. It is rather to be 
regretted that owi be lack of space we have not fully utilized this volumi- 
nous dictionary. The work may perhaps be profitably undertaken by an 
enthusiastic Iranologist. However, with a view not to leaving this famous 
geographer totally unrepresented we give below a few lines from his 
stupendous work :— 

‘ Ardistan, a city between Qashan and Isfahan.......... has a 


fortress round every quarter and in the middle of every fortress there is a 


1. Maqdisi, p. 323- 2. Ibid., p. 394. 





3. Ibid., p. 402. 4. Ibid., p. 439.- 
5. The author again refersto the prevalence of Zoroastrian customs on p. 421. 
6. Magq., p. 441. 7. Magq., p. 126. Ranking, p. 202. 
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fire-temple. The city is said to be the native-place of Nawshirwan. It 
abounds in buildings built by Nawshirwana and Qubadh....:! One of 
the finest cities of Khuzistan and Isfahan is Idhaj.* The bridge of Idhaj 
is one of the wonders of the world. ...In Idhaj there is an ancient fire- 
temple where fire continued to burn till the time of Hardin al-Rashid 
(r. 170-193 786-809). Karkuya is a city in Sijistan. There is a fire-temple 
venerated by the Zoroastrians.* Yaqit writes a very long note on the 
temple at Balkh* and traces the history of the Barmakis. 

Al-Qazwini (b. 600, 1203, d. 682/1283) wrote a book in two parts on 
cosmography, which gives interesting notes on the_products and the 
commerce of diverse towns and provinces.’ In his Athdr al-Bildd wa 
Akhbar al-‘Ibdd al-Qazwini has given some scattered information on sub- 
jects connected with Zoroastrianism. We give below some of his state- 
ments in connection with fire-temples :—'‘ Kakuya is an ancient village 
in Sijistan ; there are two big domes there. It is related that they are there 
from the time of Rustam. There is a horn on each one of these domes ; 
these horns (are so constructed as to) incline to one another, to resemble 
the horns of a bull. That it has remained (intact) from the days of Rustam 
is no small wonder. Underneath these two domes there is a fire-temple 
of the Zoroastrians, suggesting that a king (generally) builds near his house 
a‘ place of worship.’ The fire of this temple is never extinguished. There 
are many servants who enflame the fire by turns. The chief sits with his 
servants at the distance of twenty arm-lengths from the fire and covers 
his mouth and with the silve. ‘acer places the tamarisk wood of 
a span’s size. When the fire begins — subside he throws in it one log 
after another. This fire-temple is held . ; great reverence by the Zoroas- 
trians.* Hudijan, one of the villages of Khuzistan, is considered sacred 
and is venerated by the Zoroastrians who have built there (several) fire- 
temples. Ibn-Muhalhil says, ‘ the reason is that once at this place the 
Persians fought with the Indians when the former scored a decisive 
victory over the latter. Since then this place is considered auspicious by 
them and today there are wonderful remains of customary buildings (like 
palaces, fire-temples, etc.) and the treasures are searched for in this place 
as they are Bon ta for in Egypt’’’ ‘“ Karyan, a small city in Fars has 
a fire-temple venerated by the Zoroastrians. Fire is taken from this temple 
to all the fire-temples in the world ’’* “‘ Jur is a pleasure resort in Fars 

there are palaces built by Ardshir Babak. In the midst of the city 
there is a high building called Tirbal on the top of this building 
there is a fire-temple ; opposite the city there is a mountain from which 
water is taken mght up to the city "® After reproducing the 
M. Bul., vol. 1 p. 198. 5. L. St. p. 15. 
Ibid., p. 416, 6. Qaz., p. 163-64. 

7. Ibid., p. 186. 

8. Ibid., p. 162. 


1 

2 

3. Ibid., vol. 4, p. 263 
4 Ibid., pp. 817-18. 


g. Ibid., p. 121. 
g* 
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statement of Ibn-Muhalhil on Shiz, al-Qazwini says, “* ers other 
than al-Muhalhil say that at Shiz there is the fire-temple of Adhiarkhas, which 
is a great fire-temple according to the Zoroastrians...... This is the city 


of Zoroaster, the prophet of the Zoroastrians. It is said that Zoroaster 
went away from Shiz to the mountain Sabtan with a view to hide himself 
from the people. He brought a book called Basta which is in Pehlawi and 
which cannot be understood except with the help of a commentator... .. . 
In our days they say that there are Zoroastrians in Sijistaén.”"' A\l- 
Qazwini describes the famous temple of Balkh* but, as he calls it, the 
temple of the idols, falls outside our scheme. Lastly our author says about 
Istakhr : ‘‘ It is an ancient city in Fars, it is not known who has built 
Wises can There is a great fire-temple of the Zoroastrians in it...... “,® 

‘Aba al-Fida (b. 672/1273)a typical writer of the later Muslim schoo 
of Geography, belonged to the ruling house of Harat. His work Taqwim 
al-Buldan based upon earlier works and his extensive knowledge, displays 
a desirable balance in the selection of information. As explained in the 
introduction,’ the author is more particularly concerned with the exact 
location (by giving latitudes and longitudes) and the fixation of the pro- 
nunciation and the scientific as well as the common classification of towns 
into the climes, and as such he evinces little interest in the religion and 
the habits of different people and their places of worship. Throughout 
the book there are hardly any references to the mosques and only one 
solitary reference to the fire-temple. Harat (this is the pronunciation as 
fixed by ‘Abdal Fida) in Khurasan is described in the following words by 
the above author : 

gore the mountain is at the distance of two parasangs (from Hirat) 
and there is neither fuel nor pasture...... on the top of this mountain 
there is a fire-temple called Sharisk Duane __ 

We propose to end this account of the fire-temples with the mention 
of Ibn Fadl Allah al-‘Umari (700/1300-749/1348) who composed his 
stupendous encyclopedia entitled Mdsdlik al-Absdr fi Mamdlik al-Amsar 
in twenty volumes. The first volume inter alia contains sections on the 
places of worship of different religions, out of which one section is devoted 
to the fire-temples. In the first instance al-‘Umari enumerates the seven 
most important temples of the world, for three of which the credit goes 
to the Zoroastrians (namely those in Isfahan, Farghana and Balkh).* 
The author introduces the section in the fire-temples with a brief note 
on the origin of fire, etc., and then notes the following five famous fire- 
temples : 


(1) The fire-temple of Tas. 
(2) The fire-temple of Bukhara. 


(3) The fire-temple at Darabjird in Fars...... Bakari says that this 
1. Ibid., pp. 267-68. 4. A. al-Fida, p. 2. 
2. Ibid., pp. 221-22. 5. Ibid., p. 455 
3. Ibid., p. 99. 6. *‘Umari, vol I, pp. 222-223. 
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is the most important fire-temple. 

(4) The fire-temple at Istakhr in Fars. It is said that this fire-temple 
was in ancient times the mosque of Solomon. . 

(5) The fire-temple at Jur It is situated on the bank of the 
stream which is the recreation ground of its people. In the middle of 
ur there was a wall called Tirba, venerated by the Zoroastrians. The 

uslims demolished the wall.’ 

We have tried to collect scattered facts and place them for what they 
are worth before the scholars working on the history of Zoroastrianism. 
If further investigations are carried on in the different branches of Arabic 
literature these may prove a rich mine of data for some of the problems 
connected with Zoroastrianism. 


B. M. Tremip#i. 














IBN-AL-- AWWAM’S KITAB-AL-F ILAHAH 
(Continued from July 1950 issue) 


PART II 
Cuapter XVII 
On Ploughing 


BN HAJJAJ recommends ploughing the soil several times in winter, 
so that there may be — visible turrows in the spring, whether the 
land was used previously for cultivation or not. Repeated cultivation 
(whether by rotation of crop or not) deteriorates the soil, as the crop 

in its growth takes away its nourishment from soil. Repeated ploughing 
brings to the surface lower layers ; and exposure to solar rays and the 
aay here reinvigorates the soil and restores to it its nourishing power. 
ter ploughing, grass and other undesirable plants should be pulled 

out fen and: all, and prevented from taking root again. ‘Weak’ soils should 
at this stage be treated with appropriate manure. Great importance is 
attached to the beneficent action of solar heat and light on ploughed 
lands of all kinds. Soil left unsown for a considerable period after plough- 
ing is found to be very good generally for cultivation, especially on Gaaeed. 

Soil which becomes swampy on the upper surface in the rainy season, 
but remains dry lower down is unsuitable for cultivation. Best soil is that 
which has been ploughed four times before sowing, but ploughing even 
two times often suffices. In any case, the lines or furrows produced in 
ploughing should be close to one another. 

Plots where grain is separated from chaff by winnowing in air currents 
near barns are particularly good for crop cultivation, owing to the nutri- 
tion available fom the grain-husks deposited. 


Cuapter XVIII 


[Treats of improvement of soil by sowing foodgrains and other seeds. 
Selection of se seeds and of suitable soil for cultivation of particular 
rains. 
‘ Raping continuous crops of wheat and barley robs the soil of most of 
its nourishment. To remedy this evil it is recommended that these two 
crops be cultivated in rotation. Cereals that are used as food after boiling 
in water (called Qitani in Arabic), serve to improve the soil if sown after 
reaping a crop of wheat or barley. 
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Grains whose plants have short roots do not penetrate deep into the 
soil and so do not make excessive demands from it for nourishment. 
Gram has been condemned by some writers as an exception to the general 
rule ; but the roots of this plant also are by no means very long. Soaftera 
change with some Qitani crop the fields may be sown again with wheat 
or barley. 

Only the most perfect and healthy looking seeds should be chosen for 
sowing in order to reap good crops. Wheat ins best suited for cultiva- 
tion have a golden colour. If the soil is free from innate defects a hundred 
ratals (about 100 pounds) of such healthy wheat will yield only a slightly 
less amount of flour. If the yield is go per cent. then the grains must be 
regarded as of inferior quality. If a 50 per cent. then the grains must 
be condemned as very poor variety indeed. A handy test for wheat grains 
is to rub them strongly in the palms of the two hands. If the husk that 
separates flies off as dust when blown with the mouth then the wheat is 
of the poorest quality. In case of barley, the best grains for sowing are 
white in appearance and somewhat heavy. 


For cultivation of cabbage only white seeds should be employed ; 
and for carrot yellow seeds should be selected from plants of the reddest 
colour. The Syrian variety of brinjals with reddish white colour is very 
good ; both Egyptian and Syrian’types of turnips are good. The smaller 
sized pumpkin with white skin is commendable. White or red tinted 
onions are well suited for cultivation. Only their bottom part need be 
sown. The less fibrous and more pulpy variety of radish should be 
cultivated. 

Samkh or test for selection of healthy and well-suited seeds for culti- 
vation : 

Healthy looking grains of wheat and barley are moistened with 
water and sown in well-irrigated soil ; if the seedlings that sprout, appear 
on careful examination to be robust and well developed, then they may 
all be sown. If not, only such grains should be sown as those which resem- 
ble in general appearance the seeds of the robust seedlings. The same test 
is applicable to a number of other grains and to seeds of vegetables also. 

Selection of good quality wheat or barley for use as food. Best specimens 
of wheat are pulpy, heavy and lustrous. If a wheat grain is broken in two 
and the interior of both pieces is found to be firm and rigid, it is sure to 
be good. If soft and yielding, then it is poor. The soil that is best suited 
for its cultivation is such as has been used for this purpose at least once 
before, and is more compact than moist. Shiny grains are good, especially 
with yellowish red colour. Soil resembling old black manure is best for 
wheat crop. The bread prepared from wheat after kneading its flour and 
cooking on fire should not weigh more than a certain minimum excess 
over flour used. 

Quality of soil and time suitable for grain cultivation. Food- 
grains should be sown in properly prepared soil. Wheat and barley 
especially before snow-fall ; snow does not do much harm to these two 
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crops. Gram flourishes in most kinds of flat ground. The same is true 
of jawari. For rice cultivation, it is stated that the best soil is that which 
has been saturated previously with rain-water. The soil should be espe- 
cially prepared ; and the seeds sown in April. The seedlings are trans- 
planted in previously ploughed and well-irrigated fields. 

Linseed rishes in prairies and not in rich soils. For cotton, flat 
level plains are said to suitabie. Its seeds are sown in May, after 
repeatedly ploughing the soil, all undesirable plants being plucked out. 

Similar hints are given for cultivation of green grams ( ——— peas, 
tarmir (a variety of wheat), and s/jaqdqil also which is a variety of carrots. 


Cnyarter XIX 


What crops should be sown early and what late ? Quantity of seed 
corresponding to nature of soil. Wheat and barley are recommended for 
sowing early as far as possible from December, 25 to March, 24. The 
whole amount should not be sown at once; this should be done in 
several instalments, as many as four. Some quantity should be sown 
in low ground, some in elevated. Authorities are said to differ about 
dates of sowing. After ploughing there should remain no unbroken 
lumps, hence the need for repeated ploughing. Further especial sec- 
tions refer to cultivation of wheat and barley. 

In Ishbiliyah (Seville), it is stated that the common practice is to 
sow about one or two-thirds of a pound (by measure), of wheat in fields 
15 yards square ; from a half to one pound of barley ; about four times 
this quantity for linseed ; from one-fourth to one-third of a pound measure 
for green peas (miing) ; about half a pound or less for peas. 


CuapTer XX 
[Treats of cultivation of cereals in soils prepared in spring and autumn] 


Rice.—Rice with husk on is first moistened with water in an earthen- 
ware pot, covered with a moist piece of clean cloth and placed for a couple 
of days or more in the sun during the day and in a warm room (like the 
kitchen) at night. When seedlings sprout they are scwn in especially 
prepared and well-irrigated fields. After harvest, the sheaves are gathered 
in a sack and beaten gently with an iron rod to separate the husk from 
the grain ; the addition of a small quantity of salt is said to facilitate the 
separation. The corn so collected is further beaten to remove its dusty 
coating. Excessive refining or ‘ polishing’ is not recommended. 

[Modern research shows that the coating contains an important 
vitamin which should be retained to improve its food value]. 

Rice is cultivated twice in a year. The summer crop is said to be 
superior to the winter. For preparing bread, its flour should be repeatedly 
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mixed with appropriate quantities of warm water and well kneaded until 
it shows signs of fermentation ; then a little sesame oil should be added 
and cakes made. 

Lima Beans (lobiya). A number of different varieties are mentioned. 
Fairly hard soil of average quality may do for raising its crop ; much 
manuring or water is said to be harmful. It is generally sown in ch or 
April—ain lines separated by a span or so from one another, the seeds being 
sown along the lines about half a yard apart. Orly after the plants come 
up their frelds should be watered. This grain is best eaten with its skin 
unremoved. 

Green grams (miing). There seems to be some confusion in Arabic 
words for miing and mdash. Hakim Abi-al-Khayr Ishbili is of opinion 
that the Arabic word Jalaban stands for mash and not miing, as is generally 
supposed. The correct Indian word for so-called mdash is urad ; but the 
word mdsh has become popular. The grain requires a black moist soil to 
grow in. It is best sown in January or February. Miing thrives both in 
summer and in winter :—(a) from early December to March ; (b) in 
August. It resembles bdgli very closely in its properties. 

ntil (Arabic ‘adas, Urdu mastr). This corn 1s best cultivated after 
ploughing—in March, after rains, in moderately irrigated soils. 

Sesame (Arabic khaljin). Black soil resembling ordinary manure in 
appearance, and after repeated ploughing is suitable for its cultivation. 
It should not be sown consecutively for two years in the same field. It 
may be sown in mid-March and reaped at the end of September the same 
year. Much rain does it harm. 

[Then follow hints for cultivation of dakhan or jawars and jawdri 
(dhirah in Arabic) of different varieties.] 


Cuapter XXI 


[Cultivation of bdgli, gram (Arabic hims), halbah (trigonella foenum 
grecum—Urdu méthi) and kusum.}. 
Bdqli (a kind of vegetable whose legumes are cooked and used as 
food)—also called fal. Three well-known varieties of it are mentioned :— 
pe which is black, is said to be the best ; next grade, Egyptian is red- 


coloured ; the third variety, Syrian is of white colour. All the three 
legumes are thick. It thrives in pure mud, also in manured or wet soil ; 
but not in dry soil. It is sown best in October. Its seeds are improved 
by putting them a whole night in a bucket surrounded by hot water ; the 
next day the bucket is taken out of the water and the seeds transferred to 
another dry bucket until they sprout. They are then sown as described 
below :—Holes are dug in the soil with a tapering wooden rod as thick 
as a thumb at the thicker end and a span in length. Each hole is about 
two fingers-breadth deep and a span apart from the next one lengthwise 


and breadthwise, A sprouting bdqli seed is dropped in each and covered 
with soil. 
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Cultivation of gram (hims). Of white, yellow-red or black colour. 
‘ Salt’ and ordinary hard soil is said to be favourable for its cultivation. 
In such soil it bears crop soon and its grains attain the edible stage quickly. 
In ‘ pure ’ soil the plants grow Mi: but the grains take a longer time 
to develop. Wheat soil is also good for growing grams. But the best soil 
for it is stated to be white and ‘ oily.’ Irrigation of field should be delayed 
till the plants come up. It is harmful to do so soon after the sowing of 
seeds. When the flowers begin to appear the soil should be well watered. 

Gram is best sown with its husk on. Black gram is used in medicine ; 
the yellow variety for food, being third in order of nourishment after 
wheat and barley. 

Cultivation of halbah. It grows both in spring and autumn. Good 
crop is raised if it is sown with baqli. It cannot withstand drought, and 
must be supplied with enough water. The field should be cleared of 
undesirable extraneous plants and manured. Used frequently with food 
it improves health. 

Cultivation of peas (pisum bativum —-Urdu matar)—called also krisnah 
or Kasir, in Persian. it is sown in February or March, the soil being 

repared beforehand and left for some time till it is well irrigated. The 

rvest is reaped in June. It is said to grow in dry soil also ; but ‘ salt ,’ 

ozing or percolating soil is bad for it. It does not need much watering 
after the seeds are sown, and requires comparatively little attention. 

White peas are considered to be the best. After removing their skin 
they may be ground into flour, mixed with that of wheat and made into 
cakes for use as food occasionally. 

Tarmas or Egyptian bdgli. (Another name for it is basilah). Qothami 
in his Kitab Fildhat-al-Nabatiya describes it as a Nabatean cereal. 
Arenaceous (sandy) and soft soil 1s good for its cultivation, but no special 
soil is needed ; any ordinary soil will do. Soon after the rainy season its 
seeds are scattered by throwing in handfuls, and just covered up with 
fresh soil. Its cultivation calls for no particular attention. 

Qurtum (Urdu kusum or kusumbh). There are two varieties of it: 
one thorny, the other without thorns. The second variety is preferable. 
Kusum grows both in spring and in autumn. It is cultivated in regions 
lying in the Temperate Zone. The seeds are sown in February or March 
in furrows after they are watered. Further watering is postponed till the 
plants come up. It may be sown with linseed. Irrigation is again stopped 
when the plant begins to blossom. The flowers are plucked generally in 
the morning, dried in the shade and preserved ; or bruised in a mortar 
to form a paste, made into small discs and dried on fig or almond leaves. 
Kusum is used chiefly as a source of bright red colour. 

Its oil is used in making ‘attar’ or fragrant essential oils. 


Cuapter XXII 


(Cultivation of cotton, linseed, ‘ bhang’, saffron, henna, fusfusah, 
poppy, etc.). i 


rn rE 
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Cotton. Abi-Hanifah Dinawari is quoted as authority for the state- 
ment that the cotton plant grows taller than that of zarddli (primus 
armeniaca) and survives in good condition for 20 years. Muhammad bin 
Ibrahim bin Faddal al-Andalusi writes in his book that the Arab agricul- 
turists of Sicily choose hard and viscid (or sticky) soil for its cultivation. 
Andalusian seacoast planters also employ the same kind of soil. But in 
the Hijaz, ‘ Asqalin and Basrah it is grown in sandy soils. 

It is transplanted, leaving a distance of 8 spans between two consecu- 
tive plants, as it grows to a greater height than the fig tree, and bears fruit 
regularly for several years. The soil must be irrigated and manured 
every year afresh. In sowing seeds care should be taken to remove the 
cotton from them completely, else they may get entangled with one 
another and the plants grow too close together. 

In fields prepared for spring crop, cotton seed is sown in April—being 
scattered by throwing in handfuls, in fields ploughed in January and 
manured and watered by irrigation or rain. The fruit is plucked in August 
or September when it opens out and discloses its white contents. The 
usual methods are recommended for weeding out its fields and preparing 
manure from putrefying vegetable matter and animal refuse. 

Cultivation of flax and linseed (Arabic kitdn, Urdu alsi). It is grown 
both as spring and autumn crop, the former yielding more oil. It should 
be sown in soil exposed to the sun, and not lying in the shade. The first 
crop is sown after the rains by the 8th or roth of October. The soil is 
ploughed once or twice in February. 

Linseed plant (i.e., flax) is said to grow in all countries. Soil suitable 


for halbah (or méthi) does equally well for linseed also. The two seem 
to have much ny for each other. Its seed is scattered in the field by 
Ss. 


throwing in handfuls. Rain falling immediately after sowing linseed is 
said to do harm to the crop; but if it falls a week later it is beneficial. 
The same kind of manure as that recommended for cotton cultivation 
serves equally well for flax. 

Qéthami's book on horticulture states that linseed is used as food also 
and cakes are made of its flour mixed with that of wheat. 

Linseed plant (flax) yields good textile fibre from which Kitan yarn 
and cloth are manufactured. It has blue flowers. Detailed methods are 
given for separating the fibre from the plant after its harvest, by softening 
it in water. 

The next section deals with the cultivation of ganib (Indian bhang) 
also called shahdanja well-known plant whose leaves are used in making 
an intoxicating drug. 

Cultivation of saffron bulb (basal-al-za‘frin). The name signifies 
resemblance of its root to onion. It grows well in cold countries, but can 
be cultivated in temperate localities also. Muhammed bin Ibrahim ibn 
Faddal al-Andalusi is quoted as authority for the statement that hard, 
black sandy soil with a disagreeable smell suits it well, but excessive 
water is harmful. Its bulbs are sown in May or June and the plant attains 
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full growth in October. Its blossoms come up before its foliage, the 
leaves dropping in summer. The bulbs are sown in garden furrows like 
onion or garlic. The distance between consecutive furrows is recom- 
mended to be about a span, and that between consecutive plants in a 
furrow about half a iy . 

Saffron plants from the same bulbs may continue for six years ; after- 
wards when they get entangled owing to overgrowth, their yield of flowers 
deteriorates. A number of the plants may then be pulled out leaving an 
appropriate number intact. The bulbs of those pulled out may be trans- 
planted elsewhere afresh. 

Saffron flowers are blue, with a few red fibres or thread-like filaments 
in them. It is these filaments that are called saffron. The flowers are 
plucked early in the morning and their red fibres pulled out and dried in 
the shade on wooden platters, in a place free from wind. They may be 
made into a paste and moulded to form small discs, which are placed on 
iron plates and dried over gentle fire. This improves their red colour. 
The plants do not flower until their bulbs attain to a weight of an ounce 
avoirdupois. 

Ibn-al-‘Awwam endorses the above statements on the strength of his 
personal experience in Ishbiliya; and adds that the best place for its 
cultivation 1s Halwan in Babylon. 

[As is well known, saffron grows abundantly in Kashmir, in India also. ] 


Henna (Arabic hinnd’, Persian hind’, Urdu mehndi) 


This plant is not adapted to cold countries. It grows best in warm 
countries with moist atmosphere. Method of its cultivation depends on 
the climate of the place and varies with it. Its tree continues for 15 years 
and its leaves may lucked every year in season. It revives with manur- 
ing and watering. Elaborate details are given for ensuring its healthy 

owth and preservation of leaves—its popularity being due mainly to 
its use in dyeing hair and skin red. 

Fuwwah (Urdu majith). It is found in three varieties —{a) with 
yellow flowers—commonest of all, (b) with white flowers and thin petals, 
rather rare,and (c) with bluish flowers—smallest of the three. The kind 
used in dyeing cloth is best known. It may be reared both from seeds 
and from cuttings. After the usual processes of ploughing, manuring and 
watering the soil, small holes or pits are dug in rows with about 8 fingers 
breadth distance in between two ; three seeds are dropped in each hole 
and then covered up with loose soil dropped from above. The sowing 
o— begin in March and twigs cut in September. They are used in 

eing. 
. Then follows a section on the cultivation of fusfusah, a kind of Egyptian 
rass or reed with tall straight stalk resembling bamboo and used as 
odder for cattle. It yields harvest every year and the plant survives for 
20 years. ; 
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Shawk-al-Dajin (or al-Dakhin). It is a kind of thorny plant, whose 
thorns are used in medicine. The seeds are sown in September ; the 
shoots transplanted in November or December, with a distance of one 
_ separating two consecutive ones. Excessive water is harmful to the 
plant. 

White poppy. There are three kinds of it, with flowers of different 
colours :—({a) white, (b) black and (c) red. The first kind is cultivated 
in gardens. 

The seeds are sown in well-manured and irrigated furrows, any time 
from November to February. Its cultivation is similar to that of mint 
(Latin mentha). There should be a distance of about a span between two 
consecutive plants. They should be carefully looked after for three 
months and their fields irrigated twice a week till May, when they would 
begin to flower; at this stage the supply of water should be stopped. 
It is advantageous to sow or plant poppy in bdqli fields on the ridges 
between furrows. 

{Poppy seed was valued in Muslim Spain, etc., as an important article 
of food. ]} 


Cuapter XXIII 
Cultivation of Vegetables 


An old authority is quoted prohibiting cultivation of vegetables near 
wheat and barley fields. Transplantation is recommended by coverin 
the roots of plants with cowdung. After irrigation they should be ar, | 
with manure. Plant ash is better as it kills obnoxious worms and insects, 
etc, that breed in ordinary manures. It is further recommended that 
vegetable seeds be sown during the period of waxing of the moon, from 
the 4th to the 15th of the lunar month ; but not during the period of 
waning. {This may be an old superstition, but it is worth investigating 
by modern scientists, M.A.R.K.]. 

Their sowing season is winter. If seeds are sown in summer, the field 
must be thoroughly irrigated to counteract the effect of heat. Trans- 
moyne should be carried out at night time to avoid harm from solar 

eat in the daytime. 


Protection of Vegetable Plants. from harmful insects and worms 


To protect vegetables from attacks of long green worms, they should 
be treated three times with the ash of vine leaves mixed with water. Dry 
ash itself may be sprinkled over the leaves of vegetable plants. The ash 
obtained from big trees is also very useful. Another remedy is to soak 
in water some asafetida wrapt in a piece of cloth and sprinkle this water 
in the field. 
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If Qitran (a kind of oil with strong offensive smell prepared from 
different sources in different countries) be run into water used for irriga- 
tion, and the soil be fumigated with smoke from burning dry vine, or 
hartshorn, or goat’s hoof or sosan root (Iris florentina) and afterwards 
seeds previously wetted with water for a day and night are sown in the 
field, there will be no danger from garden pests. If, however, pests persist 
Muhammad bin Ibrahim bin Faddal is quoted as having recommended 
the following prescription :—Cow’s urine be mixed with an equal quantity 
of olive oil sediment ; some water is then added to the mixture and gently 
warmed. On sprinkling this mixture over the vegetable leaves it is expect- 
ed that all obnoxious worms, etc., will be destroyed. 


Cultivation of Khas (Andropogon squarrosus) 


According to ibn-Faddal ridges and furrows should be made in the 
field for this cultivation ; water in the furrows wetting the roots of plants 
growing on the ridges, separated by a distance of one span in between. 
Another old writer says that if khas seeds are kept for a time in lemon 
slices and sown with them, the plants coming up will acquire the aroma 
of lemon also. : 

When the roots spread out and the stem is not too long, the plant 
should be moved to some other place ; and on the stem attaining the 
height of a span, the soil near its roots should be harrowed with a sharp 
iron rod, and the roots smeared thoroughly with cowdung ; and later 
covered up with a heap of mud resembling a small mound. On liberal 
treatment with water, the roots will grow longer but the stem will not rise 
much higher. 

The plant flowers early in summer and may be cooked with other 
vegetables and eaten either before flowering or after. 

The next section is devoted tothe cultivation of chicory (Saris bustani- 
Urdu Kadsni). 

Its cultivation begins in August. It is planted in furrows between 
ridges, and transplanted in January. The furrows are filled more and more 
with mud to hide the growing foliage. Its harvest time in_Ishbiliyah is 
October. Chicory is used both as food and as medicine. Cu' tivation of 
the following vegetables is then described in great detail :—raylah (Urdu: 
khurfah), yarbiiz (Urdu : chawldi), qataf (Urdu: bethwa), spinach, cab- 
bage, cauliflower, beetroot, himas (Urdu : chika). We ill coufied our 
attention here tothe horticulture of spinach, cabbage, cauliflower and 
beetroot only. 

Spinach. Abu-al-Khayr Ishbili says that spinach is known commonly 
as ‘‘ the prince of vegetables.”’ According to ibn-Hajjaj it is cultivated from 
September to January. The field should be ploughed and made into 
furrows and ridges, and manured. After the seeds are sown they are well 
covered with mud. The seedlings that sprout are liberally watered. Its 
first crop is sown in September and gets ready for harvest by mid-October. 
E—9 
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From this time on it is used regularly as food. The quantity of seed sown 
should be commensurate with the amount of space available. Excessive 
sowing results in the rotting of seeds during rains. Spinach sown in 
November is eaten in the following February. 

Cabbage (Arabic karanb or harnib), and cauliflower. There are 
several varieties of cabbage. One called sandbari has a beautiful colour 
and its flower is closed and rather small. The other is called ashrafi, with 
large leaves and hard flower. A third kind (called khwar) has round and 
long leaves. A fourth, known as dawri has two subdivisions: one with 
sour taste called nabati, has typically long leavesand the other horizontal. 
Cabbage flourishes in salt soils. Its first cultivation begins in early May 
and the last in mid-August. The soil best suited for it resetnbles manure 
in appearance. 

Some curious statements are made which ibn al-‘Awwam supports 
on personal experience, viz., cabbage seeds four years or more old, when 
sown yield turnips, and the seeds of such ‘ turnips,’ when sown give rise 
to cauliflower. The same transformation is averred about beetroots also. 
[The ‘ transformation ’ may probably be only apparent. M.A.R.K.]. 


Cauliflower (Arabic qunabbit, Urdu gébi) 


Said to be called Syrian Karanb, it exists in two varieties : One called 
sandbari (with closed flowers), the other with open flowers and leaves 
resembling those of cabbage. Its cultivation begins in April, a few days 
before the rising of the constellation Kalb-al-Jabbar (meaning evidently 
canis major). To secure good seeds, it is recommended not to transfer 
the plant from its original site. 

In order to impart a deep colour to the flower the seeds are dipped in 
olive oil or honey or fruit juice before sowing. 


Beetroot (Arabic salag, Urdu chugandar) 


It grows better in the shade in moist and ng 4 soil. Medium or 
ar 


small-sized beetroot is sown in October, and the — ger-sized in mid- 
wee and requires more irrigation. Some hints are given later for making 
read from it. 


CuapTrer XXIV 


Tuberous Vegetables 
( Dhawat-al-Usiil) 


Turnips. Several varieties of this vegetable are known. Those called 
rimi have long tubers ; and those called shdmi or Syrian have round 
tubers. For the first harvest seeds are sown from mid-July to August. 

ye 
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Winter crop is said to be hard and unpalatable. An authority is quoted 
in support of the statement that deficient irrigation often improves its 
cultivation. When the plant attains vigorous growth its lower leaves 
(those near the root) are removed to direct nourishment downwards, i.e., 
towards the tuber. To impart good taste to turnips the plant should be 
manured with a well-ground mixture of mud and cowdung. Repeated 
addition of urine to the plant is said to improve its taste. Those wah long 
leaves and soft upper portion have longer tubers. 

Carrots (Jazar or Isfanar). 

It is sown from August to September. The hot season is unfavourable 
to its cultivation. It is found in two kinds : one knownas barri and the 
other bustdni. There is ‘male’ variety of the former with more abundant 
leaves. When the plant bears seeds it is plucked out and the seeds 
preserved for sowing. 


Radish (Arabic fujl, Urdu mili). 


Like the turnip, radish may be cultivated twice in a year. The winter 
crop has stronger taste. Its first harvest in cold countries is from mid- 
February to early August ; in temperate regions till the end of August. 
Earlier cultivation is not recommended, as it makes the tuber hard and 
fibrous. In Ishbiliyah it is sown in September. The same kind of soil 
will do for the long and the round tuber varieties. 

It improves digestion ; cooked with beef it softens it. 

Onion. One kind is red, another white (both varieties round). 

The leaves of the first crop are eaten as food. It is cultivated by sowin: 
its seeds called Jabalin and also by planting its bottom part, the field 
being made into ridges and furrows. 

Some superstitious beliefs prevalent at the time are described about 
the proper manner of cultivating onions. 

hen follow similar hints regarding the cultivation of garlic and 
khirath (Urdu gandana). . 

Muhammad bin Ibrahim bin Faddal recommends depositing the 
intestines of a freshly killed goat or sheep with their contents of refuse 
matter near a gandana field to divert the Lecunted worms that happen to 
breed in it. 

Habb-al-zalam (Arabic filfil al-Suddn). When green and 
fresh it is soft and sweet ; on drying it becomes hard. It flourishes 
in loose, soft dark black sandy soil. The seeds are sown in April 
and the general process of its cultivation is similar to that of badli. 
About 20 pounds of them are sown in ten furrows, after wetting in 
water, with a distance of two finger-breadths between two holes in which 
they are dropped. The plants are plucked in October with their 
leaves intact, the soil being previously softened with water to facilitate 
plucking ; they are then beaten on the ground to separate the filfil. 

Shagdqil (Persian gazar-e-dashti, Urdu  sitdli). ft moist soil 
resembling manure, shady and rather low is suitable for its cultivation ; 
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it requires ample irrigation, and grows from seeds and bottom ends (?) 
also. The young shoots are transplanted at distances of a span from 
one another. e€ crop matures in 2 years. The root is used as an 
aphrodisiac and as a drug in certain cases. 

Qurgqes or qiilgds (Urdu: arvi). It grows well in stagnant water soil, 
and resembles turnip, but has neither flower nor fruit. Its tuber is 
used as an article of food. Its root is planted in garden in water-logged 
soil, in February or March with a distance of four spans from one another. 


Cuapter XXV 


This chapter deals with vegetables belonging to the class of creepers 
like the melon, water-melon, pumpkin, cucumbers, etc. Its various 
sections refer to the cultivation of the following in the order given :— 
Qitha (Urdu: kakri), bittikh (sweet melon, Urdu: kharbuzah) water 
melon (Urdu : tarbuzah), lafah, cucumber (Urdu: khira), hanzal (Urdu: 
indrayan), pumpkin (Urdu: kadii), brinjal (though not a creeper really). 


Cuapter XXVI 


Deals with plants used as food or medicine. 

They are described in the following order :—Kamin (Urdu: Zirah), 
khirddiya (Urdu: shahzirah), shainiz (Urdu: kaldnji), habb-al-rishad 
(halén), anisiin (Persian, zirah-e-rimi), badiyan (anise, Urdu: Sdnf, an 
umbelliferous plant with aromatic seeds, used in medicine as a laxative), 
khardal (Urdu: ra’i), coriander (Urdu: dhaniya, Arabic: kazburah). 

The usual methods of cultivation are given that have been described 
in the foregoing sections. ‘ 


Cuapter XXVII 


It is concerned with the cultivation of = valued for the sweet 


smell of their flowers or leaves. They are described in various sections 
in the following order :—holly hock (gul-e-khyra), white nildfar (a kind 
of lotus), white bahar (a kind of babinah), nargis ( Latin : narcissus poeticus) 
yellow nargis, maqdinis, sunflower (stra) mukhi), bunafshah (violet) ; 
rayhan (geimum bacilicum), mint (mentha, Arabic: na‘nd‘), zaranjish, 
habaq, khazimi, baram (gul-e-shajar-e-mughilan), muhraq, Siqilli 
and qurtubi khibazi. 


Cuaprter XXVIII 


Deals with garden plants that are cultivated for their beauty as 
objects of decoration, like mamitha, qinariya (Persian: kanga), sadab, 
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karfas, habb-al-nil, sa‘tar,(Urdu sathir, Persian pudina-e-kihi), shatriyah, 
Jarjir (Urdu tarmara), absinth (wormwood), ginger (Arabic or Peisian 
zanjabil, Urdu adrak), harmal (Persian sipand-e-sdkhtani), iras (bikh-e- 
bunafshah), lif (hasht kand), babinj and iklil-al-malik, samag, (Urdu 
tatrak, lisan-al-gul, shahtaraj, halyGn; Persian marchibah), kibr and 
sipistan. 


CuaptTer XXIX 


In this chapter detailed accounts are given of methods employed in 
harvesting of crops, stocking of grains, preparation of barns, estimation 
ofannual yields before actual reaping, protecting plants, trees and 
vegetables from cosmic or terrestrial ilsenition, various devices and 
stratagems for safeguarding them from harm ; special (and some novel 
methods) of driving away field-pests like wild beasts and birds, black, red 
and white-ants (termites), etc. 

The chapter includes description of processes of kneading flour into 
dough and baking bread ; also devices for using seeds, fruit-stones and 
roots of plants as substitutes for articles of food or sustenance in times of 
great scarcity. 


CHapTer XXX 


Discusses points to be considered in selection of site for construction of 
residential buildings, quality of wood required in making mills for grind- 
ing corn and the proper time for cutting it so that it may be safe from 


attack of white-ants; prescriptions for distilling essence of rose, for 
expressing grape juice, extracting spirits, preparing vinegar ; names of 
months of the year, their characteristic attributes and methods of ascer- 
taining them, recognition of symptoms forecasting rain, drought, cold and 
wind ; with practical suggestions for a farmer or cultivator to provide 
himself with the objects of his requirements. 


CuapTer XXXI 


In this chapter are discussed matters relating to the breeding of 
domestic animals, such as the cow, goat, sheep, etc., the upbringing and 
feeding of both the male and the female ; selection of good stock ; time of 
their mating; period of gestation, their common ailments and corres- 
ponding remedies. General methods of taking care of them. 


Cuapter XXXII 


Deals with the breeding of the horse, the mule, the ass and the camel— 
animals mostly employed in farming, riding and other useful pursuits ; 
also with the selection of animals of superior quality; time of their 
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mating ; the ages they live up to whether male or female ; adjustment of 
their fodder, etc., either to fatten them or make them lean ; principles to 
be borne in mind in training them for useful service ; curing them of 
their nasty habits , appropriate methods of shoeing them with iron. 

First the mule bes the ass are described, then the camel as these 
are the animals chiefly employed in carrying and drawing heavy loads. 

Later on, a separate section is devoted to the description of the 
characteristic qualities and habits of the horse, which is employed in 
military service. The mare is especially dealt with from the point of 
propagation of the breed. 

n the description of the horse special attention is paid to its anatomy, 
the symmetry of its limbs, their form and dimensions, on which depend 
its good looks and presentability ; which also give a clue to the nobility of 
its character or temper, and good pedigree. Also the usual defects or 
blemishes in the animal which must needs be removed. 

A section is devoted to specify the marks on the mouth and snout ; 
another on its neck, and shoulders ; several others on its breast, withers, 
belly, rump, tail, forelegs, hoofs, hips, knees, the croup, etc. 

Another section is allotted to defects that cannot be found out by 
ordinary marks but require special methods of investigation. The next 
section deals with the remarks of experts about the horse; the good 

ualities of a young horse, signs or marks that lead to a knowledge of 
the strength, power of endurance and fleetness of the animal. 

A special section is concerned with the training of the horse and 
mare to get under saddle and acquire a proper pace. Different sections 
deal with the determination of the age of the animal from an examination 
ot its teeth ; proper methods of giving it fodder and water ; building in 
the stable a portion set apart for its feeding; prescriptions for fattening 
weak and lean animals ; also setting apart of a place for its rolling on the 

round ; preparation of a suitable covering for its body ; prescriptions 
ee making it lean to increase its speed in running ; devices for remedying 


its evil temper and habits—like restiveness, stumbling, stamping of 
foot, etc. 

Then follow description of methods for improving the condition of 
the ass and the mule; of shoeing the horse ; increasing the size of its 
hoof and treatment of diseases of this part of its body. 


Cuapter XXXIII 


The subjects of this chapter consist of treatment of diseases of the 
head of a horse; maladies affecting its snout, lips, mouth, teeth and 
throat ; diseases peculiar to the limbs; application of enema to cure 
constipation ; prescriptions for stomach-ache ; diseases peculiar to the 
foreleg, knee and the hoof ; laxative drugs; the anatomy of the horse ; 
phlebotomy or blood-letting; its advantages; principles of good 
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horsemanship; riding on horse with lance: in hand; absolutely 
necessary directions for the use of a rider from ibn-Hajjaj’s book. 


CuapTer XXXIV 


Deals with the breeding of such birds as are tamed in houses, gardens 
and fields, with various objects ; like the pigeon, the goose, the peacock, 
the hen and the honey-bee. Identification of their superior types. 
Description of appropriate methods of feeding them and of treating 
them in their illness. The subjects include in addition to those enumera- 
ted above, the swan, the duck and the fowl ; followed by an account of 
the common diseases of the fowl ; of methods of preserving its eggs ; of 
some extraordinary or preternatural qualities like the hen beating the 
cock or crowing like it. 

A special section is devoted to the honey-bee and bee-farming. 

[It is astonishing to note that in this book ibn-al-‘Awwam does not 
mention anything about the fisheries of Andalusia—M.A.R.K.] 


Moun. Aspur RAHMAN KHAN, 





THE FAITH OF ISLAM: A SYNOP- 
SIS; by Mirza Abul Fazl ; published by 
S. A. Uranus, Sultanpura, Hyderabad- 
Deccan pp. 53; price Rs. 3. 


HIS booklet was originally submitted 
as a paper to the first Convention 
of Religions held in Calcutta in 
1909. e author Mr. Abul Fadl, 

after recasting the paper, published it in 
1925, and its new edition, which is under 
review, appeared in March, 1949. 

It is only a brochure consisting of fifty- 
three pages of medium size, but it goes to 
the credit of the learned author that he has 
very carefully and explicitly exposed almost 
all the salient and noble features of Islam. 
We hope this synopsis will help a non- 
Muslim reader in studying and appreciat- 
ing the true perspective of Islam. 

‘e do not know why the author liked 
to call himself the most obedient servant 
of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Windsor, to whom this brochure has been 
inscribed. 

The price of this booklet is Rs. 3 which 
is doubtlessly rather exacting. But it 
deserves, however, a wide circulation. 


S. S. 


TARTEEB-US-SALAT; _ published — by 
Youngmen'’s Muslim Assoctation, Durban ; 
pp. 119 


“HIS brochure has been published by 
| Youngmen’s Muslim Association 
of Durban (S. Africa) to give ‘a 

closer and more comprehensive account’ 
of Namiz, according to Hanafi laws. It 
consists of thirty-seven sections, seven 
appendices, and ten illustrations to explain 
the various postures in prayers. Some of 
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the discussions, concisely but ably dealt 
with, are : what is the necessity of Prayer ; 
the Prophet (peace be on him) gave a 

perfect form, of prayer ; objects of prayers 
"5 Islam ; In len there is no Sabbath ; 
Self-restraint in prayers; Congregation 
and its Excellence. 

All those, who are interested in studying 
Namiz in its different phases through the 
medium of English, will do well to read 
this booklet. 

S. S. 


aS TIT eee ; by Mr. Maulana 


M. Rahimuddin, M.A., Principal, Osma- 
nia College, Warangal ; published by 
Academy of Life and Letters, 761 A/4 
Kachiguda, Hyderabad-Deccan; pp. 210; 
price Rs. 3-8-0. 


HIS book is a commentary on part 
XXX of the Holy Qur’an, and the 
messages contained in this part of 

the holy book have been conveyed to its 
readers in a very clear 2nd interesting 
manner. A large numbe. _ commentaries 
has already been written on «¢ «> but 
the way in which Principal Rahimuddin 
has written his commentary is unique as 
well as admirable. First the text of 

verse of a Surah is written, then parallel 
to it, its meanings are given. And after the 
verses and their meanings, there follows 
the gist of the entire Surah. Then the 
learned commentator writes an introduc- 
tion, after which he discusses the context 
of the Surah. In the end he tells his 
readers the iesson contained in the Surah. 
This arrangement gives the readers a very 
clear idea of what the holy Qur'an says, 
and what the learned commentator means 
to convey to them. The approach to the 
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subject, couched in lucid language, is as 
varied as it is interesting, and the 
entire commentaries, replete with excellent 
discussions cater to modern taste. It 
shows that the learned commentator has 
a thorough a with the subject- 
matter. We ho this book, full of 
thoughtful £3 and illuminating dis- 
courses, will be read with profit and de- 
light by those who are interested in the 
correct interpretation of the teachings of 
the holy Qur'an. 

In the beginning of the book Maulana 
Manazir Hassan, Head of the Theology 
Department, Osmania University, has 
written a learned introduction, in which 


he suggests that an English translation of 


this commentary would be of great value 
s. S$ 


Se ol ; by Mir Vilayet ‘Ali; 


published by the author from 321, Azam- 
pur Sharm, Hyderabad-Deccan ; pp. 349; 
price Rs. 4-4-0. 


HIS smal! volume has eighteen articles 
in which the author claims to have 
preached the teachings of Islam. 

Some of these articles, viz., 
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paally or newt? and asl ayo owt) 
have been written with a sufficient amount 
of religious fervour and literary vigour, and 
they can be perused with advantage. But 
in some other articles, it is quite difficult 
to probe into the real motives of the 

r. By reading the introduction it 
appears that he has been moved by the 
disruptive tendencies of the Muslim 
society and also by the chaotic condition 
of mankind, which, according to him, is 
due chiefly to bigotry, sectarianism and 
narrow-mindedness. The various discus- 
sions in the body of the text reveal no 
doubt his catholicity of approach, but, 
after finishing the volume, it 1s not easy to 
decide whether he is a believer in solidarity 
of Islam or in unification of religion or in 
oneness of humanity or in what ? 

All the discussions have been inter 
spersed with Quranic verses, which shows 
the author's keen interest in the study of 
the holy Qur'an. But at times he inter- 

rets some of the verses only to illustrate 

is arguments according to his precon- 
ceived notions and thus to arrive at a 
certain conclusion. 

The book has been printed on paper of 
ordinary quality, still the price is Rs. 4-4-0. 


S. S. 
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